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16 LOTK'I CALBNDARy OR 

She engrosseth it all, and tUl Mine she restoie, 
Than this moment I love her— bow can I love more T 

X. 

1 how oonid my heart so falsely gaage, 
Singing that viore than now I could not lore thee 1 

Others, lilie me, may, at thy budding age, 

Hold every feeling in sweet vassalage 
Unto thy charms. But I — by all above me I— > 
Will prove thee suzerain of my soul more nearly ; 

When Time his arts shall 'gainst thy beauty wage. 
To break their serfdom— serving thee more dearly. 

Mark how the sunset, with its parting hues, 
The heaving bosom of yon river staineth I 
To yield those tints the grieving waves refuse, 
Nor yet that purpling light at last will lose 

Till Night itself, like Death, above them leigneth i 
So more and more will brighten to the last 
The light, which onoe upon my true soul cast, 
Reflected there, still true till death remaineth. 

zi. 

Think not I love thee — by my word I do not I 
Think not I love the— for thy love I sue not t 
And yet, I fear, there's hardly one that weareth 
Thy beauty's chains, who like me for thee careth I 
Who joys like me when in thy joy believing — 
Who like me grieves when thou dost seem but griev- 
ing? 



BROS AND AKTSK08. 17 

But, though I charms to perilou eachew not, 
Think not I love thee^trnst me that I do not I 

Think not I love thee ! — pr'ythee why so coy, then 1 
Doth it thy maiden bashfnlness annoy, then ? 
Sith the heart's homage still will be np-weUing, 
Where Troth and Groodness have so sweet a dwell- 
ing 1 
Surely, nnjnat one, I were less than moital. 
Knelt I not thns before that temple's portal. 
Others dare to love thee— dare what I do not — 
Then let me worship, bright one, whUe I woo not ! 

XII. 

I know thon dost love me— ay ! frown as thon wOt, 

And cnrl that beantifal lip, 
' Which I never can gaze on without the guilt 

Of bnmiog its dew to sip : 
I know that my heart is reflected in thine, 
And, hke flowers that over a brook incline, 

They toward each other dip. 

Though thou lookest so eold in these halls of light. 

Mid the cveless, proud, and gay, 
I will steal like a thief in thy heart at night. 

And pilfer its thoughts away. 
I will come in thy dreams at the midnight hour, 
And thy soul in secret shall own the power 

It dares to mock by day. 
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zin. 
I ask not what shadow came over her heart, 

In the moment I thought her my own — 
If love in that moment conld really depart, 

I mourn not such love when 'tis flown. 
I ask not what shadow came over her then. 

What donbt did her bosom appal, 
For I know where her heart will turn truly again, 

If it ever turn traly at all I 

It is not at once that the reed-biid takes wing, 

When the tide rises high round her nest. 
But again and again, floating back, she will sing 

O'er the sjiot where her love-treasures rest : 
And oh, when the surge of distrust would invade, 

Where the heart hoped forever to dwell, 
Love long upon loitering pinion is stay'd. 

Ere his wing waves a mournful farewell. 

XIV. 

I waited for thee— but all restless waited, 
For soul like mine, it ever must be moving ; 

I knew one sfurit with my own was mated, 
Yet I mistook that restlessness for loving : 

Of mine own nature an ideal created, 

And loved because I only thus was fated. 

Fated, bewilder'd thus in thought and feeling. 
To waste the freshness of my soul away. 
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KEOSANDANTKROB. 19 

To see each bud of spring in turn revealing 

But canker'd blooms upon a fraitlesi spray,-— 
Why marvel then in prayer I oft am kneeling, 
Sweet minister of grace 1 to bless thy spirit-healing ? 

IV. 

My life's whole pflgrimage have i not told— 

Mapping my Past before those loving eyes. 
With snch minuteness that they might behold 

Each hair-line of my soul, without disgnise 1 
Was Troth not woven, every line aorost«- 

An iron thread thro' silver subtleties 
Of Fancy or of Feeling, howe'er gloss'd? ^^ 

Was Faith not there, at rein or helm the while, 
A guide, a check, for fancy's luring smile, 

A guide, a check, for feeling passion-toss'd 1 
Oh, how then, now, can thought of me to vile. 

Thought as of one to truth and faith, both lost, 
Ignobly come thy bosom to beguile, 

And kiH affection with suspicion's frost I 

xn. 
Nay, plead not thon art dull to-night. 

When I can see the tear-drop stealing. 
Soft witness to love's watchful ngbt, 

Some lurking grief within revealing. 
Wonldst thou so cheat the friend thon lovest 

Of half the wealth he owns in thee ? 
Why, sweet one, by that smile thon provest 

Thy tears as well belong to me 1 
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Ah, tears again ! — well, let them flow, 

In tenderness thni flow for ever, 
Tliose last upon my breast I know 

Freeh from aiTection^s frnitfnl river. 
What ! smiles once more 1 — Sweet April wonder, 

Thy sun and rain thon wilt not miss ; 
Why should not I then have my thander. 

And melt each bolt into a kiss 1 

zvn. 

Life leems to thee more earnest, dearest I 

And b it not the same with me ? 
Why, sweet, each shadow that thon feanst 

To me beoome's reality— 
A thonght— a pang to mar my gladness. 
And doad my brow with tender sadness— 

And all of loving thee I 

The Jest from which thon often tnmest 
Is only love's fond thonghtfnl gnile, 

And comes from heart in love most earnest 
When it would make thee smile — 

Is but the stream's bright circles breaking 

Beneath thy blessed teardrops— waking 
Love's dimples there the while. 

xym. 
Thon ask'st me why that thought of death 
Should rise within our souls the i 
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Why now, vrhen dearer grows each breath 
Of life, we shrink not at his name 1 

What is it, sweet, bat faith in each 
The other could not live alone ? 

What bat the wish at once to reach 
The land where change is never known 1 

As, parted here, we dare not think 

Of wearying years to come between ! 
Nay, start not, love, as on the brink 

Of what may be— as it hath been — 
Wk only part like twin-born rays ' 

Diverging from the morning snn 
Again within his orb to blaze 

When fused in heaven into one. 

ziz. 

Ask me not why I should love her, 

Look npon those sonl-fnll eyes I 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 

And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle from a breast 
Which is of innocence the nest — 
Which, though each joy were from it shred, 
By truth would still be tenanted 1 

See from those sweet windows peeping, 

Emotions tender, bright, and pure, 
And wonder not the faith I'm keeping 

Every trial can endure ! ^ 
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Wonder not that looks to winning 
Still for me new ties are spinning ; 
Wonder not that heart so tme 
Keeps mine from ever changing too. 



zz. 

While be thou lovest were not the same. 
If soathless all from passion's flame, 
Woaldst thou the temper'd steel forego 
At thought of what hath made it so ? 
Wonldst thon have bann'd the svn to shino 
In spring npon thy chosen pine, 
And dwarf 'd the stature of the tree 
That thus had never shelter'd thee ! 

Think'st thou the dream by fancy sent. 
The fervor by wOd passion lent — 
Think'st thon the wandering tenderness 
That yearns each loving heart to bless — 
That either, or that all can be 
The love my sonl still kept for thee ? 
Still faithful kept, till thon or death 
Should come to claim her inmost breath I 

zzi. 

Thoughts — ^wild thoughts I oh why will ye wander. 
Wander away from the task that's before ye ? 

Heart — weak heart I ah why art thon fonder. 
Fonder of her than ever of glory 1 
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What thongh the laarel for thee hath no glitter, 
What though thy soul never yeam'd for a name : 

When did Love gariand a brow that was fitter 
To walie in Love's bosom the wild wish of fame t 

Doth she not watch o'er thine every endeavor? 

Leans not her heart in warm faith on thine own ? 
If thoQ sit doubting and dreaming forever, 

Too late thon'it discover that her dream has flown ! 
Ay ! thongh each thought that is tender and glowing 

Hath yet no errand, save only to her — 
She may forget thee, while time is thus flowing ; 

Thou waste thy wiKship— fond idolater 1 

zzn. 

In dreams — in dreams she answers to my yearning. 
And fondly lays her downy cheek to mine ; 

In dreams each night that faithful form returning 
Will on my breast with sweet content recline : 

Awhile my heart keeps time to her soft breathing. 

Heaving in motion to her bosom heaving. 

I wake--and oh, tiiere is an inward sinking, 
A drear sonl-faintness coming o'er me then. 

That through the livelong day but makes my thinking 
One fond, fond aching thus to dream again. — 

Soul — soul, where art thou through the day employ'd, 
Only to fill at night my bosom's void 1 
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XXUI. 

Why should I mnrmnr lest she may fo^et me ? 

Why should I grieve to be by her forgot ? 
Better, then, wish that she had never met me, 

Better, oh far, she should remember not I 

Yet that sad wish — ah, would it not come o'er her 
Knew she the heart on which she now relies 1 

Strong it is only in beating to adore her — 
Faint in the moment her lov'd image flies ! 

Why should I murmur lest she may forget me ? 

Would I not rather be remember'd not 
Ere have her grieve that she had ever met me 7 

/only sufTer if I am forgot I 

zxiv. 
They say that thou art alter'd, Amy, 

They say that thou no more 
Dost keep within thy bosom, Amy, 

The faith that oihe it wore ; 

They tell me that another now 

Doth thy young heart assail ; 
They tell. me, Amy, too, that thou 

Dust smile on his lowe tale. 

But I — I heed them not, my Amy, 

Thy heart is like my own ; 
And still enshrined in mine, my Amy, 

Thine image lives alone : 
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Whate'er a rival's hopes have fed, 

Thy soni cannot be moved 
Till he shall plead as I have plead, 

And love as I have loved. 



XXV. 

Take back then thy pledges, — and peace to that heart 
In which faith like a shadow can come and depart I 
From which love, that seems cherished most fondly 

to-day, 
Is cast, withont grieviag, to-morrow away. 

Snch a heart it may sadden mine own to resign,- 
But it never was mated to mingle with mine. 
Love another 1 Nay, shrink not — more wisely thoa 

wilt ' 
If truth to thy plighted in thine eyes be gnilt. 

I daim not, I ask not one thought in thy breast 
While that thought brings misgiving and doubt to the 

rest. 
If the heart that thus fails thee can bid me depart, 
Take back all love's pledges, — and peace to that 

heart! 



XXVI. 

They tell me that my trusting heart 
Thy fondness is deceived in ; 
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They say that thon all faithless art 
Whom I so well believed in I 

1 heed not, reck not what they say 
Bo earnestly abont thee ; 

I'd rather trust my soni away 
Than for one moment donbt thee. 

Like mine thy yonth was eariy lost ; 

Thy vows too rashly plighted ; 
Thy budding life by wintry frost 

Of grief untimely, blighted. 
Devotion is most deep and pare 

In souls by sorrow shaded, 
And love like ours will still endnre 

When brighter ties have faded. 



xxra. 

Alas I if she be false to me 
It is for her alone I weep I 
*Tis that in coming years I see 
Her suffering from such frailty 
Than mtn0, oh, far mote deep ! 



So tender, yet so feflse withal. 
So proud, and yet so frail. 
Responding to each flatterer's call. 
Loving, yet often blind to all 
Of love that could not fail — 
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Oh who wOl watch her way wsrd lonl, 

Who minister when I am gone, 
Who point her spirit to iu goal, 
Who with unwearying love oonsole 
That truth-abandon'd one 1 

zxvni. 

I knew not how I loved thee — no 1 
I knew it not till all was o*e^— 

Until thy lips had told me so- 
Had told me I mnst love no mora I 

I knew not how I loved thee 1 — yet 
I long had loved thee wildly well I 

I thonght 'twere easy to forget — 
I thought a word would break the spell : 

And even when that word was spoken, 

Ay I even till the very last, 
I thought, that spell of faith once broken, 

I could not long lament the past. 
O, foolish heart 1 O, feeble brain, 

That love could thus deceive — subdue ! 
Since hope cannot revive again. 

Why cannot memory perish too 1 

zxiz. 

The conflict b over, the struggle is past, 
I have look'd— I have loved— I have worship'd my 
last; 
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And now back to the world, and let fate do her wont 
On the heart that for thee such devotion hath nnn'd.— 
To thee its best feelings were trusted away, 
And life hath hereafter not one to betray. 

Tet not in resentment thy love I resign ; 
I blame not — upbraid not one motive of thine ; 
I ask not what change has come over thy heart, 
I reck not what chances have doom'd us to park ; 
I but know thou hast told me to love thee no more, 
And I still must obey where I once did adore. 

Farewell, then, thon loved one — oh 1 loved but too 

well, 
Too deeply, too blindly, for language to tell — 
Farewell I thou hast trampled love's faith in the dust. 
Thou hast torn from my bosom its hope and its trust I 
But if thy life's current with bliss it would swell, 
I would pour out my own in this last fond farewell ! 

XXX. 

We parted in kindness, but spoke not of parting ; 

We talk'd not of hopes that we both must resign ; 
I saw not her eyes, and but one teardrop starting 

Fell down on her hand as it trembled in mine : 

Each felt that the past we could never recover. 
Each felt that the future no hope could restore. 

She shndder'd at wringing the heart of her lover, 
/ dared not to say I must meet her no more. 



J o 
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Long yean have gone by, and the flpringtime tmiles 
ever 

As o'er our young loves it first smiled in their birtii ; 
Long yean have gone by, yet that parting, oh ! never 

Can it be forgotten by either on earth. 

The note of each wild bird that carols toward heaven 
Must tell her of swift-winged hopes that were mine, 

While the dew that steals over each blossom at even 
Tells me of the teardrop that wept their decline. 



£as0 of ti)t l^ttDson. 



o- 



" — Tnov didst hear the far off Ocean lonnd, 
Invitinf^ thee from hill and rale away. 
To mingle thy deep waters with its own ; 
And at that voice thy steps did onward glide, 
Onward from echoing hill and valley lone- 
Like thine oh be my course I nor tnmed aside 
While listing to the soundings of a land 
That, like the ocean-call, invites me to its strand.** 
Me8. Oakbs Smith's Sonnet to the Hudson 
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LAYS OP THE HUDSON 



THE FOREST CEMETERY. 



I. 

Wild Tawassmtha I* in thy brook-Iaoed glen 

The doe no longer lists her lost fawn's bleating, 
As panting there, escaped from hunter's ken 

She hears the chase o'er dbtant hills retreating ; 
No more, uprising from the fern aronnd her, 

The Indian archer, from his " still-hunt" lair,. 
Wings the death-shaft which hath that moment found 
her 

When Fate seemed foiled upon her footsteps then : 

*Tawasentha, meaning in Mohawk, " The plaoe 
of the many dead," is the finely appropriate name 
of the new Forest Cemetery on the banks of the Hud- 
son, between Albany and Troy. 
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II. 

Wild Tawaaentha I on thy oone-strew'd lod, 

0*er which yon Pine his giant arm is bending, 
No more the Mohawk mariu its dark crown nod 

Against the son's broad disc toward night descend- 
ing. 
Then croaching down beside the brands that redden 

The oolomned trunks which rear thy leafy dome, 
Foifets his toils in hunter's slumbers leaden, 

Or visions of the Red Man's spirit home : 

HI. 

But where his calumet by that lone fire, 

At night beneath these cloister' d boughs was 
lighted, 
The Christian orphan will in prayer aspire, 

The Christian parent mourn his proud hope 
blighted ; 
And in thy shade the mother's heart will listen 

The spirit-cry of babe she clasps no more. 
And where thy rills through hemlock branches glisten. 

There many a maid her lover will deplore. 



IV. 



Here children linked in love and sport together, 
Who check their mirth as creaks the slow hearse by, 

Will totter lonely in life's autumn weather, 
To ponder where life's springtime blossoms lie ; 
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And where the vi^n soi^ was never dinted 
By the rade ploughshare since ereation^s birth, 

Year aftmr year fresh farrows will be printed 
Upon the sad cheek of the grieWng earth. 



V. 



Yon sun retaming in nnwearied stages. 

Will gild the cenotaph's ascending spire, 
0*er names on history's yet unwritten pages 

That nnborn crowds will, worshipping, admire ; 
Names that shall brighten throngh my country's story 

Like meteor hues that fire her autumn woods, 
Encircling high her onward course of glory 

Like the bright bow which spans her mountain 
floods. ^ 



VI. 

Here where the flowers have bloomed and died for 



Bloomed all unseen and perished all unsung— 
On youth's green grave, traced out beside the sage's, 

wot garlands now by votive hearts be flung ; 
And sculptured marble and funereal urn, 

O'er which gray birches to the night air wave, 
WiH whiten through thy glades at every turn. 

And woo the moonbeam to some poet's grave I 
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vn. 

ThDs back to Nature, faithfal, do we oome. 

When Art hath taught as all her best beguiling'^ 
Thas blend their ministry aironnd the tomb 

Where, pointing upward, still sits Nature smiling 1 
And never. Nature's hallowed spots adorning, 

Hath Art, with her a sombre garden dreisM, 
Wild Tawasentha ! in this vale of mourning, 

With more to consecrate their children's rest. 

vin. 

And still that stream will hold its winsome way, 

Sparkling as now upon the frosty air, 
When all in turn shall troop in pale array 

To that dim land for which so few prepare.* 
Still vrill yon oak which now a sapling waves, 

Each year renewed, with hardy vigor grow, 
Expanding still to shade the nameless graves, 

Of nameless men that haply deep below. 

iz. 
Nameless as they, — in one dear memory blest, 

How tcanquil in these phantom peopled bowwi 
Could I here wait the partner of my rest 

In some green nook, that should be only onrs ; 
Under old boughs, where moist the livelong sommer 

The moss is green and springy to the tread, 
When thou, my friend, shonldst be an often oomer 

To pierce the thicket, seeking for my bed : 
— c 
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Z. 

For thioketi heavy all around shoold screen it 

From careleu gazer that might wander near, 
Nor e'en to him who by some chance had seen it, 

Would I have aught to catch his eye, appear : 
One lonely stem — a trunk those old boughs lifting, 

Should marie the spot ; and, haply, new thrift owe 
To that which upwiud through its sap was drifting 

From what lay mouldering round its roots below. 

zi. 

The Wood-duck there her glossy-throated brood 

Should unmolested gather to her wings ; 
The schoolboy, awed, as near that mound he stood, 

Should spare the Redstart's nest that o'er it swings, 
And thrill when there, to hear the cadeno'd winding 

Of boatman's horn upon the distant river, 
Dell unto dell in long-link'd echoes binding — 

Like fax off requiem, floating on for ever. 

zn. 
There my freed spirit with the dawn's firrt beaming 

Would oome to revel round the dancing spray ; 
Thero would it linger with the day's last gleaming, 

To watch thy footsteps thither track their way. 
The quivering leaf should whisper in that hour 

Things that for thee alone would have a sound. 
And parting boughs my spirit-glances shower 

In gleams of light upon the mossy ground. 

O • — 
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zm. 
There, when long years and all thy jonraeyings over — 

Loosed from this world thysdf to join the free, 
ThOQ too wonldst come to rest beside thy lover 

In that sweet oell beneath oar Trysting-Tree ; 
Where earliest birds above onr narrow dwelling 

Should pipe thmr matins as the morning rose, 
And woodland symphonies miyestio swelling, 

In midnight anthem, hallow onr repose. 



THE THAW-KING; 
HIS VISIT TO NEW-YORK. 



Hk comes on the wings of the waitn loath-wett. 

In the saffron hnes of the snnbeam dress'd, 

And lingers awhile on the placid bay, 

As the ice-cakes languidly steal away, 

To drink those gems which the wave turns np, 

Like Egyptian pearls in the Roman's cnp. 

Then hies to the wharves where the hawser binds 
The impatient ship from the wistful winds, 
And slackens each rope till it hangs firom on high. 
Less firmly penoil'd against the sky ; 
And sports in the stifien'd canvas there 
Till its folds float out in the wooing air : 
Then leaves these qaellers of Ocean's pride 
To swing from the pier on the lazy tide. 

He reaches the Battery's grassy bed, 

And the earth smokes out from beneath his tread ; 
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And he tarns him abont to look wistfally back 
On each charm that he leaves on his beantifal track ; 
Each islet of green which the bright waters fold, 
Like emeralds, fresh from their bosom roli'd. 
The sea jost peering the headlands throngh 
Where the sky is lost in its deeper bine, 
And the thousand bariss which securely sweep 
With silvery wing round the land-lock'd deep. 

He loiters awhile on the springy ground, 
To watch the children gambol around, 
And thinks it hard that a touch from him 
Cannot make the aged as lithe of limb ; 
That he has no power to melt the rime, 
The stubborn frost that is made by Time : 
And sighing, he leaves the urchins to play, 
And launches at last on the world of Broadway. 

There were faces and figures of heavenly mould 

Of charms not yet by the poet told ; 

There were dancing plumes, there were mantles gay, 

Flowers and ribbands flaunting there, 
Such as of old on a festival day 

The Idalian nymphs were wont to wear. 
And the Thaw-king felt his cheek flash high, 

And his pulses flutter in every limb. 
As he gazed on many a beaming eye, 
And many a form that flitted by, 

With twinkling foot and ankle trim. 
O -^ 1 
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And he practued many an idle freak. 

As be lounged the morning through ; 
He sprang the frozen gntters aleak, 

For want of anght else to do ; 
And left them black as a libeller's ink, 
To gnigle away to the sewer-sink. 

He sees a beggar, ganot and grim, 

Aronse a miser's choler, 
And he laughs while he melts the soul of him 

To fling the wretch a dollar ; 
And he thinks how small a heaven 'twould take 
For a world of souls like his to make. 



He read placarded upon the wall, 

" That the country now on its friends did call, 

For liberty was in danger ;" 
And he went to a room ten feet by four. 
Where a chairman and sec., and couple more 

(Making jive with our friendly stranger), 
By the aid of four slings and two tallow tapers, 
Were preparing to tell in the morning papers 
Of the Union unbroken, 
By this very token 
" That the people in mass last night had woken 
And their will at the primal meetings spoken 1" 
And he trembled himself to the tip of his wing 
At the juggling might of the Cawcu* king. 
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He saw an Oneida baskets peddling 

Around the place where the polls were held ; 
And a Fed. the Red-skin kicked, for meddling, 
As the Indian a Democrat's ballot spell'd. 
That son of the soil 
Who had no vote, 
How dared he to spoil 
A trick so neat, 
Meant only to cheat 
' The voters who hither from Europe float ! 

And now as the night falls chill and gray, 

Like a drizzling rain on a new made tomb^ 
And his father, the San, has slonk away, 

And left him alone to gas and gloom, 
The Thaw-king steals in a vapor thin, 
Through the lighted porch of a house, wherein 
Music and mirth were gaily mingled ; 

And groups like hues in one bright flower 
Dazzled the Thaw-king while he singled 

Some one on whom to try his power. 



He enters first in a lady's eyes, 
And thrusts at a dandy's heart ; 

But the vest that is made by F^raat^ defies 
The point of the Thaw-king's dart ; 

And the baffled spirit pettishly flies 
On a pedant to try his art ; 
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Bnt hit aim is equally foil'd by the dwt- 
Y lore that envelopes the man of must. 

And next he tries with a fiddler's sighs 

To meh the heart of a belle ; 
Bnt aionnd her waist there's a stont arm placed, 

Which shields that lady well. 
And that waist ! oh I that waist — ^it is one that yon 

would 
Like to clasp in a waltz, or — wherever yon ooold. 

Her figure was fashion'd tall and slim, 

Bnt with rounded bust and shapely limb ; 
And her queen^like step as she trod the floor, 

And her look as she bridled in beauty's pride. 
Was snch as the Tyrian heroine wore 
When she blush'd alone on the conscious shore, 

The wandering Dardan's un wedded bride. 

And the Thaw-king gazed on that lady bright. 
With her form of love and her looks of light. 
Till his spirits began to wane, 

And his wits were put to ront ; 

And entering into a poet's brain. 

He thaw'd these verses out : — 



" River, oh river, thou rovest free 

From the mountain height to the fresh bine 
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Free thyself, while in silver chain 
linking each charm of land and main. 
Calling at first thy banded waves 
From hill-side thickets and fern-hid caves, 
From the splinter'd crag then leap'st below 
Through leafy glades at will to flow — 
Idling now with the dallying sedge, 
Slnmbering now by the steep's moss'd edge, 
With statelier march once more to break 
From wooded valley to breezy lake ; 
Yet all of these scenes, thongh fair they be, 
River, oh river, are bann'd to me I 

" River, oh river ! upon thy tide 
Gaily the freighted vessels glide : 
Would that Uion thus coaldst bear away 
The thoughts that burthen my weary day. 
Or that I, from all, save them, set free. 
Though laden still, might rove with thee. 
True that thy waves brief lifetime find, 
And live at the will of the wanton wind — 
True that thou seekest the ocean's flow 
To be lost therein for evermoe 1 
Yet the slave who worships at glory's shrine. 
But toils for a bubble as frail as thine, 
But loses his freedom here, to be 
Foigotten as soon as in death set free." 



MOONLIGHT UPON THE HUDSON. 



WSITTElf AT WKST POINT. 



I'm not romantio, bvt, upon my word, 
There are some moments when one can't help 

I feeling 

As if his heart's chords were so strongly stirr'd 
By things around him, that 'tis vain concealing 
A little masic in his sonl still lingers, 
Whene'er its keys are tonch'd by Nature's fingers : 

And even here upon this settee lying 

With many a sleepy traveller near me snoozing, 
Thoughts warm and wild are through my bosom 
flying. 

Like founts when fint into the sunshine oozing : 
For who can look on mountain, sky and river, 
Like theae, and then be calm and cold as ever I 
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Bright DiAN, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 
Azore fields — Thou who, once earthward bendiii|^ 

Didst loose thy TiT;gin zone to yoaqg Endymion, 
On dewy Latmos to his arms descending — 

Thou whom the world of old on every shore, 

Type of thy sex, Triformis^ did adore : 

Tell me — ^where'er thy silyer bark be steering, 
By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 

Or o'er those island-stndded seas careering, 
Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on choral 
strands ; 

Tell if thon visitest, thon heavenly rover, 

A lovelier stream than this the wide world over ? 

Doth Acheldns or Araxes flowing 
Twin-bom from Pindns, bnt ne'er meeting bro- 
thers — 
Doth Tagus o'er his golden pavement glowing, 
Or cradle-freighted Oanges, the reproach of mo- 
thers, 
The storied Rhine, or far*famed Gaadalqniver — 
Match they in beauty my own glorious river 1 

What though no cloister gray nor ivied column 
Along these cltib their sombre ruins rear 1 

What though no frowning tower nor temple aolemn 
Of tyrants tell and superstition here— 
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What thongh that monldering foit'g fast cnimblinf 

walls 
Did ne'er enclose a baron's banner'd halls- 



Its sinking arches once gave back as prond 
An echo to the war-blown clarion's peal, 

As gallant hearts its battlements did crowd, 
As ever beat beneath a vest of steel. 

When herald's tmmpor knighthood's hanghtieitday 

Call'd forth chivalric host to battle fray : 

For here amid these woods He once kept conrt 
Before whose mighty sonl the common crowd 

Of heroes, who alone for fame have foaght, 
Are like the patriarch's sheaves to heaven's chosen 
bow'd — 

He who his country's eagle tanght to soar, 

And fired those stars which shine o'er every shore. 

And sights and sounds at which the world have 
wonder'd 
Within these wild ravines have had their birth ; 
Young Frskdox's cannon from these glens have 
thunder 'd, 
And sent their startling voices o'er the earth ; 
And not a verdant glade nor mountain hoary 
But treasures up within the glorious story. 
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And yet not rich in high-soal'd memories only. 
Is every moon-kin'd headland round me gleaming, 

Each cavern'd glen and leafy valley lonely, 
And silver torrent o'er the bald rock streaming ; 

Bat snch soft fancies here may breathe aronnd, 

As mtiud Vanclnse and Clarens hallow'd ground. 

Where, tell me where, pale wfitcher of the night — 
Than that to love so oft has lent its soul. 

Since the lorn Lesbian langoish'd 'neath thy light, 
Or fated Romeo to his Juliet stole— 

Where dost thou find a fitter place on earth 

To nurse young love in hearts like theirs to birth T 



Oh, loiter not upon that fairy shore 
To watch the lazy barks in distance glide, 

When sunset brightens on their sails no more, 
And stern-lights twinkle in the dusky tide ; 

Loiter not there, young heart, at that soft hour, 

What time the dneen of Night proclaims love's 
power. 



Even as I gaze, npon my memory's track 
Bright as yon coil of light along the deep, 

A scene of early youth comes dream-like back, 
Where two stand gazing from the tide-wash'd steep, 

A sanguine stripling, just toward manhood flnshinfr, 

A gill, scarce yet in ripen'd beauty blushing. 
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The hour is his I and while his hopes are soaring 
Doubts he that maiden will become his bride 1 
'CJan she resist that gosh of wild adoring 

Fresh from a heart foll-volamed as the tide ? 
Tremnloas, bnt radiant, is that peerless daoghter 
Of loveliness, as is the star-stiown water I 

The moist leaves glimmer as they glimmer'd then, 
Alas I how ofl have they been since renew'd, 

How oft the whippoorwill, from yonder glen, 
Each year has whistled to her callow brood. 

How oft have lovers by yon star's same gleam, 

Dream'd here of bliss — and waken'd from their 
dieami 

Bnt now bright Peri of the skies, descending 
Thy pearly ear hangs o'er yon moantain crest, 

And Night, more nearly now each step attending. 
As if to hide thy envied place of rest. 

Closes at last thy very couch beside, 

A matron curtaining a virgin bride. 

Farewell I Though tears on every leaf are starting. 
While through the shadowy boughs thy glances 
quiver. 

As of the good, when heavenward hence departing. 
Shines thy last smile upon the placid river. 

So— could I fling o'er glory's tide one ray — 

Would I too steal from this dark worid away. 



KACHESCO: 

A LEGEND OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
HUDSON. 



He held him with liii glittering eye.— CoLKRXDaa. 



L»ENVOY. 

Thc fragile bark whereon the Indian traoei 
Rode tokens of his path for other eyes. 
Sometimes outlasts the tree on which he placet 
Anew the birchen scroll he thenoe had peeled, 
And while he wanders forth to other skies. 
Some cnrioQs Settler, ere his axe be wield, 
The frail men\priBl careful bears away : — 
So I have freely traced a woodland lay, 
In lines as quaint as chart of forest cliild, 
Content, like him. if passing on my way, 
I cheer some friendly heart in life's dull wild, 
A birchen scroll from birchen tree y 'cleft, 
A trail of moccasin in wildering forest left. 



KACHBSCO. 
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PART I.— "CAMPING OUT." 



*TwA8 in the mellow antnmn time, 
That revel of oar masqaing clioie, 

Wheiiy as the Indian crone believef, 
The rainbow tints of Nature's prime 

She in her forest banner weaves ; 
To show in that bright blazonry, 
Bow the yonng eartli did first supply 
Each gorgeons hue that paints the sky, 

Or in tlie sanset billow heaves. 



n. 

'Twas in the mellow autnmn time, 
When, from the spongy, swollen swamp, 

The lake a darker tide receives ; 
When nights are growing longf and damp ; 
And at the dawn a glistering rime 

Is silver'd o*er the gaudy leaves ; 
When hunten leave their hill-side camp, 

With fleet hound some, the dun-deer rousing, 

In " still-hant *' some, to shoot him browsing ; 
And close at night their forest tramp, 
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Where the fat yew-ling scents their fire, 
And, new nnto their murderous ways, 

Affrighted, feels his life expire 
As stupidly he stands at gaze. 

Where that wild crew sit late carousing:. 

III. 
'Twas in the mellow autumn time, 

When I, an idler from the town, 
With gun and rod was luj^ to climb 
Those peaks where fresh tlie Hudson takes 
His tribute from an hundred lakes ; 
Lakes which the sun, though pouring down 
His mid-day splendors round each isle, 

At eventide so soon forsakes 
That you may watch his fading smile 
For hours around those summits glow 
When all is gray and chill below ; 
While, in that brief autumnal day 
Still, varying all in feature, they, 

Will yet some wilding beauty show, 
As through their watery maze you stray. 



IV. 

For he beholds, whose footfalls press 
The mosses of that wilderness. 

Each charm the glorious Hudson boasts 
Through his far-reaching strand — 

When sweeping from these leafy coasts, 
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Hia mighty march he seaward takei— 
Fint pictured in those moontain lakes, 

AH fresh from Nature's hand I 
Lakes broadly flashing to the sna, 

lake warrior's shield when first display'd, 
Lakes, daris, as when, the battle done. 

That shield oft blackens in the glade. 
Ronnd one that on the eye will ope 

With many a winding sonny reach, 
The rising hills all gently slope 

From tnrfy hank and pebbled beach. 
With rucks and ragged forests bonnd. 

Deep set in fir-clad mountain shade, 
«Ton trace another, where resound 

The echoes of the hoarse cascade. 

V. 

Aweary with a day of tofl, 

And all uncheer'd with hunter spoil, 
Gnidtng a wet and sodden boat, 

With thing, half paddle, half an oar, 
I chanced, one murky eve, to float 

Along the grim and ghastly shore 
Of such wild water ; 
Pact trees, some shooting from the bank. 

With dead boughs dipping in the wave, 
And some with trunks moss-grown and dank, 
On which the savage, that here drank 

A thousand years ago, might grave 
His tale of slaughter. 
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VI. 

Peering amid these mouldering stems. 
Through thickets from their ruins starting, 

To spy a deer-track if I could, 
I saw the boughs before me parting, 
Revealing what seemed two bright gema 
Gleaming from out the dusky wood ; 
And in that moment on the shore. 
Just where I brnsh'd it with my oar, 
An aged Imnxx stood ' 

Vll. 

Nay I shrink not, lady, from my tale, 

Because, erst moved by border story 
Thy thoughtful cheek grew still more pale 

At images so dire and gory ; 
Nor yet — grown colder since that day- 
Cry— half disdainful of my lay, 
*' An Indian ! — why, in theme so stale, 

There can be no new interest ! can there 1- 
'Twas but some border vagrant gazing 
From thicket that your boat was grazing. 

And you — ^you took him for a panther t" 



vin. 
It was just so, and nothing more ; 
The deer-stand that I sought was here, 
Here too Kachesco canae for deer ; 
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A dvil Indian, leldoin drank, 
Who dra^'d my leaky skiff aihora, 

And pointed out a fallen trank. 
Where aitting I conld spy the brink, 

Beneath the gently tilting branches, 
And shoot the bock that came to drink 

Or wash the black-flies from his hannchei. 
With this he planged into the wood. 

Saying he on the *' ran-way " knew 
Another stand, and qnite as good 

If bnt the night breeze fairly blew. 



XX. 

So there, like mummied sagamore, 

I croaeh with senses fairly aching, 
To catoh each sonnd by wood or shore 
(Jpon the twilight stillness breaking. 
I start 1 that crash of leaves below 
A light hoof snrely rattles ?— No 1 

From overhead a dry branch parted. 
A plarii I 'Tis bat the wavelet tapping 
Yon floating log. The partridge drnms ; 

With thrilttng ears again I've started ; 
The booming sound at distance hums 
Like rushing herds. I start as though 

A gang of moose had caught me napping. 
And now my straining sight grows dim 
While nearer yet the night-hawks skim ; 
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Well, " let the hart angalled play," 
rn think of iweet looks far away. — 
Bot no ! I list and gaze aboat. 

My r^e to my ihonlder clappinf 
At leap of every rascal troat, 
Or lotna leaf the water flaj^ng. 



X. 

An hour went thus, without a lign 

Of back or doe in range appearinf ; 
The wind began to crisp the lake. 
The wolf to howl from oat the brake, 
And I to think that boat of mine 

Had better soon be campward steering ; 
When near me throngh the deepening night 
Again I saw those eyes so bright, 

And as my swarthy friend drew nigher, 
I heard these words pronoanoed in tone. 
Lady, as silken as thine own, 

" White man, we'd better make a five. ' 

zi. 

Onr kindliag-stoff lay near at hand-~ 
Peelings of bark, some half nncoil'd 
In flakes, from boaghs by age despoiI*d, 

And some in shreds by rode winds torn ; 
Dead vines that round the dead trees dung ; 
Long moss that from their old arms swung, 
TatteiM and stain 'd — all we^er-wom. 
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Like faneral weeds hung out to dry, 
Or banners drooping moornfnily ; — 

These quickly caught the spark weifann'd. 
Branches, that once waved over head, 
Now crisply crackling to oor tread. 

Fed next the greedy flame's demand. 
Lastly a fallen trunk or two — 
Which from its weedy lair we drew. 
And o*er the blazing brnshwood threw — 

For savory broil supplied the brand. 

XII. 

Of hemlock fir we made onr coach, 
A bed for cramps and colds consoling ; 

I had some biscuit in my ponch, 
A salmon-trout I'd kill'd in trolling ; 
My comrade bad some venison dried, 
And corn in bear's lard lately fried ; 

And on my word, I will avouch 
That when we would onr stock divide 

In eqnal portions, save the last, 
Apicins could not deride 

The relish of that night's repast. 

XIII. 

We talk'd that night— 1 love to talk 

With these grown children of the wild, 

When in their native forest walk, 
Confiding, simple as a child, 
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They Ioom at timeB that salleii mood 
Which marks the wanderer of the wood, 
And in that pliant hoar will show 

As prodigal and fresh of thought 
As genins when its feelings flow 
In words by feeling only taught. 

IIV. 

And mnch he told of Metai* lore ; 

Of Wabknos we call enchanteis ; 
Of water sprites called Nebanai — 
In floating logs oft packed away, 
As mnch at home on every shore 

As other ** spirits " in decanters. 
From him I learned of Nabozhoo, 

The Harlequin of Indian story ; 
(A kind of half Deucalion, too, 

Who beats the Greek one in his glory ;) 
And of the pigmy W»NO, whose tap 

Upon the forehead, near one's peepers. 
Will make the liveliest hunter nap 

As soundly as The Seven Sleepers ; 
And of the huge Wbkndioo race, 

(The Cyclopes of Red-«kin fable,) 
Whose housewives for their breakfast place 

A whole cooked Indian on the table. 

* Wizard.— See Notes on Indian Mythology at the 
end of the volume. 
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XT. 

Much of Pa'FUCK-wis too he laid, 

The archin god of fan and trickery, 
And other godlingn by him led, 
And demons dancing on the head, 

As topple as a sapling hickory. 
And looking toward The Milky Way, 

Which he The Path of Spirits named, 
He told how half the sonl wonld stay 
Aroand its early hannts to play, 

When God the other half had claimed ; 
And how all living Red men stand 
With half their shade in shadow land ; 
And how all Life to Red men known 
Once walked in shapes jnst like our own ; 
And though doomed now as bmtes to walk, 
H«w Spirits still to bmtes will talk, 
And whisper blessed words of cheer 
From bosh or tree they're browsing near, 
Saying that none at last shall go 
Down to the Fiend Machinito. 

XVI. 

We talk'd — 'twas next of fish and game. 

Of hanter arts to strike the qnanry, 
Of portages and lakes whose name. 
As ntter'd in his native speech. 
If memory eonld have hoarded each, 
A portage-labor 'twere to carry. 
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Tet one whose length ->it U a score 
Of miles perhaps in length, or more— 

'Tis glorioDs to troll, 
I can recall the name and feature 
From dnll oblivion's scathe, 
Partly because in trim canoe 
I since have track 'd it through and thron|^, 
Partly that from this simple creature 
I heard that night a tale of faith 
Which moved my very soul. 

XVII. 

Yes, Inca-pah-co I though thy name 
Has never flow'd in poet's numbers, 

And all unknown, thy virgin claim 
To wild and matchless beauty, slumbers ; 
Tet memory's pictures all must fade 

Ere I forget that sunset view 
When issuing first from darksome glade 
A day of storms had darker made. 

Thy floating isles and mountains blue, 
Thy waters sparkling far away 
Round craggy point and verdant bay— 
The point with dn«ky cedars crown'd, 
The bay with beach of silver bound — 
Upon my raptured vision grew. 
Grew every moment, brighter, fairer, 

As I, at close of that wild day, 
Emerging from the forest nearer, 
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Saw the red tan his glorioos path 

Cleave tbrongh the storm-clond's dyinf ymihf 

And with one broad triumphant ray 
Upon thy crimson'd waters cast, 
Sink warrior-like to rest at last. 



xvin. 

And he who stands as then I stood 

By Imca-pah-co*8 glorions water, 
And gazes on the haonted flood 
Where long ago Kachbsco wooed 

In early yonth its Island daughter, 
And threads that island*s solitnde, 

Onoe witness of his loved one's slaughter, 
At that same season of the leaf 
In which I heard him tell his grief, 
Wfll own, 'mid autumn's wfldest glory, 
The wilder tissue of that story, 
And feel — whUe shuddering at the view 
Which, with each feature stem and true, 
Of his relentless race he drew — 
Feel not yet wholly waste the mind 
Where Faith so deep a root could find : 
Faith which both love and life could save. 

And keep the first, in age still fond, 
Yet blossoming this side the grave. 

In fadeless trust of fruit beyond ! 
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ZIX. 

Long yean had paned when / thus gased. 
By Ihca-pah-co's beanty daaed ; 
Long yean and many a distant loene 
Of tamer life had come between, 
Since by that nameless monntain tarn 

I realized, a stripling sj^^t, ^. 

My first night's fnn of ,*' camping ont," 
And Ibtened to the Indian, yam 

I here am going to tell about ; 
Whose wampnm beads, perchance aitiay, 
Had idly slipped, nnstmng^away — 
Save now in coasting that bright shore 

Where 1noa-pah-co*s wavelets chime, 
The sounds that moved my soul of yore, 

The scene of our lone bivonao 

Came, each and all, as freshly back, 
Bene^h the crisp October prime, 
As springs by matted leaves choked np 
Which brighten in the hoof-stamped onp, 

Upon the Caribou's wild track. 



zz. 

Again Kachksco's face of truth 
I saw before my fancy move. 

Fixed as the memory of my youth, 
And sad as all it knew of love. 
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Again, as chfllter blew the blast, 

When he had ceased to speak that night- 
While I, still wakefnl, pondeied o'er 
His wondrous stury more and more— 

I saw him moving in the light 
The fire which he was feeding, cast ; 

Again Us words were in my ear, 

As I'll repeat them simply here. 
And tell the tale from first to last 

zxi. 

" I like Lake Inca-pah-co well," 

Half mused aload my wild-wood friend ; 
" Why, white man, I can hardly tell I 
. For fish and deer, at either end 
The rifts are good ; bnt mn-ways more 
There are by crooked Killoquork 
And Racquit at the time of spearing, 
As well as that for yarding moose, 
Hath both enongh for banter's use : 
Amid these hills are lakes appearing 
More limpid to the Snmmer's eye ; 
In some at night the stais will twinkle 

As if they dropp'd there from the sky 
The pebbled bed below to sprinkle ; 
I ply my paddle in them all^ 
Of all at times, a home have made~ 
Tet, stranger, when I've thither stray'd 
I seem'd to hear the ripples fall 
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Each time still iweeter than befon 
On iNCA-PAn-Go's winding shore." 

xzn. 
There' was a sadness in his tone 
His careless words would fain disown ; 
Or rather I wonld say their touch 
Of monmfnlness betrayed that much, 
Mach more of deep and earnest feeiinf 
Was through his wither'd bosom stealing : 
For now far back in memory 
Bo much absorbed he seem'd to be, 
I*d not molest his revery ; 
And when — in phrase I now foq;et— 

When I at lost the silence broke, 
In the same train of musing yet, 

Watching awhile the wreathed smoke 
Curl from his lighted calumet, 

He thus aloud half pondering spoke : 

xxm. 
" Tears, yean ago, when life was new. 
And long before there was a clearing 
Among these Adirondac HiOHLiLMDS, 

My sachem kept his best canoe 
On one of Inca-pah-co's islands — 
The largest which lies towards the north, 
As yon are through the Narrows veering— 
And there had reared his wigwam too. 
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A trapper now, with years overladen, 

He lived there with one only daughter, 
A gentle bnt still gamesome maiden, 
Who, I have heard, wonld venture forth, 
Venture upon the darkest night 
Across the broad and gusty water 
To climb that cliff upon the main, 

By some since call'd thk maidik's rkst, 
That foot save hers hath never press'd, 
And watch the camp-fire's distant light. 
Which told that she should see again 
Her hunter when the dawn was bright" 

XXIV. 

He paused— look'd down, then stirr'd the fire, 

He smiled — I did not like that smile. 
As leaning on his elbow nigher 
His blight eyes glared in mine the while. 
And I was glad that scrutiny o'er, 
When neither had misgivings more, 
While he, in earnest now at last, 
Reveid'd his memories of the past. 



XXV. 



" White man, thy look is open, kind, 
Thou scomest not a tale of truth ! 

Should I in thee a mocker find, 

'Twould shame alike thy blood and youth. 
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I trast thee ! weH, now look upon 

This witherM cheek and ahranken foim ! 
Canst think, yonng man, / was the one 

For whom that maiden dared the stonn 1 

Yes, often, till a tribesman came — 

It matters not to speak his name— 

A youth as tall, as straij^ht as I, 

As qoick his qnarry to descry, 

A hnnter bold upon his pray 

As ever struck the elk at bay. 

—But thou shalt see him, if thon wilt 

Gaze on the wreck since made by guilt.— 
Where glints its crag-drip to the moon. 
And raves through foaking moss the Scroon, 
To where Peseco's waters lave 

Its shining strand and beaoh-clad hills, 
From hoarse Ansable's cavemed wave 

To Saranao's most northern rilU — 
These woods around, do they not know 
That doomed one's guilt, my sleepless wool 

Know it in every glen and glade 

Of Adiiondac's haunted shade, 
Where branches bend or waters fiow ! 

xxvi. 

" Oft in that barren hollow, where 
Through moss-hung hemlocks blasted, there 
Whirl the daiii rapids of Yowhayle ; 
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Oft, too, by Teoratie bine, 

And wbere the Bilent wave that alidee- 
Tennya'a cedar islets throagh, 
Cabogaronta's cliff divides 

In foam through deep Knrlooaah's vale— 
Where great Tahawns splits the sky. 

Where Borrhas greets his melting snows, 
By those linked lakes that shining lie 

Where Metank's whispering forest growt— 
From Nessingh's sluggish waters, red 
With alder roots that line their bed. 
To where, through many a grassy v/ie, 

The winding Atatea flows ; 
And from Onkorla*s glistening eye 
To hoary Wahopartdnie, 
As still from spot to spot we fled. 
How often his despairing sigh. 
How oft his hoarse, half-muttered cry 
The very air has thickened 
On whidi his fruitless pray«r was sped ! 
Where naked Onnowarlah towers ; 

Wbere Sandanona's shadows float ; 
Where wind-swept Nodoneyo lowers. 

And in that goige*s quaking throat, 
Reft by Otkbta&h's giant band. 
Where splinters of the mountain vast. 
Though lashed by cable roots, aghast, 
Toppling amid their ruin, stand ; 
Through Beuna*s nundred bles of green, 
O 
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By Onegora*8 pebbly pools ; 
Where Paskangamah'a birches lean, 
And where, through many a dark ravine, 
The triple crown of crags is seen 

By which grim Towaloondah rales— 
By Gwi-endanqua's bristling fall, 

Through Twen-nngasko's echoing glen. 

To wild Onlnska's inmost den, 
Alone— alone with that poor thrall, 
I wnstkd life away in aU I" 

Braathlen, he paused, while vaguely itined 

By theme, as yet, all dark to me, 
I thrilled beneath each savage word 

That from his throat came savagely. 
But now some softer memories make 

That tawny bosom heave and swell, 
As, gazing for into the night, 
He rivets there his aching sight, 
Nor will again his tale forsake, 

Till there's no more to tell. 



I 
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PART n.-THB VIGIL OF FAITH. 



" Briobt Nulkah» do»-ey«d forest girl I 
Ob 1 •till in dreams those evening skies 
Bend over me as soft as when, 
Born to a faith first plighted then, 
We silent sought each other's eyes 
To read their spirit mysteries : 
Then watched the lake's low ripples carl, 
Then sought each other's eyes again, 
Then looked around on crag and hill, 
Looked on each shadowy tree so still, 
Looked on them each and all to see 
All— ell was real, Earth—LoTe and WB. 



n. 

*' I ronnd her neck the wampum threw. 
String after string she kissed them each, 
And parting at the water's edge 
When I had launched my light canoe, 
Unwilling yet to leave the beach. 
But poised upon a fallen tree 
I long could see the holy pledge. 



-O 
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Preaaed to her heart or waved to me : 
Could lee it glimroer in the dew 

Yet — yet again from roeky ledge, 
When, after the fint bead-land cast 
My boat in shadow as I pass'd, 
Again across the moonlit bay. 
She saw my glistening paddle play 
And gave me back one answering ray. 

in. 

" Ah I bonnding then the broad lake ovw, 
What vigor to my arm love gave I 
What life, fresh life to every wave, 

That baoy'd np my Nulkau's lover I 
And sadly as she left me there, 
How mnch of sweetness was to spare 
For her who soon would climb the cliff, 
To vainly watoh my coming skiff. 

Would toiling gain the rugged height. 
To suffer all love's sadness where 

It came unmixed with love's delight 
And seemed the herald of Despair I 



IV. 



'* I sent to her— I sent a friend. 

The choeen one of all onr band 
With whom my heart was wont to blend 

Like those which mate in spirit land. 



■O 
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From Sacandaoa'b foontain head 
Where in onr camp I fevered lay. 

Through Nushiona's vaJe he sped, 
And gained her home at close of day. 

Beside her father's firs he slept — 
It was too late to speak that night, 

And when my Ndlkah's beanty fiitt 

Upon him with the morning burst, 
He had no tongue to speak aright 

And still my message from her kept- 
Kept back love's message day by day 
Till sullen weeks had worn away 

While lonely Nulkah often wept. 



V. 

" Nay, more, when she wonid cross the wave 

At midnight in the wildest weather. 
While tempests round the peak would rave. 

From which she watch'd for nights together, 
He told — that tribesman whom I loved, 

Yes, loved as if he were my brother^ 
He told her that the woods I roved 

To feed the lodge where dwelt another : 
Another who now cherish'd there 
The chiM that claim'd a hunter's can ; 
Claim'd it upon some distant shore. 
From which I would return no more. 



o- 
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VI. 

" AD thig in her had wrought no change, 

No anzioos doobt, no jealous fear, 
Bat he, meanwhile, had words most itmnge, 

Breathed in my gentle Nulxah'b ear. 

Which made her wish that I were near : 
Words strange to her, who, simple, true, 
And only love as prosperons knew. 

Shrank from the fitfnl fantasy. 
Which seeming less like love than hate. 

Would cloud his moody brow when be, 
Gazing on her arraigned the fate 
Which could such loveliness create 

Only to work him misery. 
And when she heard that lying tale, 

Her woman's heart could soon discover 
Some double treachery might assail, 

Through him, her unsuspecting lover; 
And Love in fear, still fearless, bronght her 
On errand Love in hope first tsnght her. 



VII. 

" I came at last. She ask'd me nonght — 
It was enough to see me there ; 

But of the friend who thus had wrought. 

Though he now streams far distant sought, 
She bade me in the woods beware. 

A wound my coming had delayed. 
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And, stiO too weak to nae my gun, 
I let the nets the old chief made ; 
Baited his traps in forest glade ; 
And sweetly after wooM the maid. 

At evening when my toib were done. 

Via 

" 'Twas then I chose a gnuiy swale, 

In which my wigwam frame to make ; 

Sheltered by crags from northern gale, 

Shaded by boughs, save toward the lake. 
The Rkd-bird's nest above it swung ; 
There often the Mjl-ma-twa sung ; 
And MoinNO-owuNA.*9 quills of gold 
Through leaves like flickering sunshine told ; 
There too, when Spring was backward, first, 
Her shrinking blossoms safely burst ; 
And there, when autumn leaf was sere, 
Some flowers still stay'd the loitering year. 

iz. 

*' She leam'd fuU soon to love the spot, 
For who could see and love it not 1 
Why, Morning there had newer splendor, 
There, Twilight seemed to grow more tender 
And Moonbeams first would thither stray, 
To light PucKWUDJBBs to their play. 
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And there, when I the irle would leave. 

And sometimes now my gun resnme^ 
She'd shyly steal the mats to weave 

Which were to line onr bridal room. 
Happy we were ! what love like onn. 

Blossoming thus as fresh and free, 
As nnrestrain'd as wild«wood flowers, 

Tet keeping all their parity 1 

z. 

" Happy we were ! my seeret foe, 
How dread a foe, I knew noi then, 

Remain *d to fish the streams below 

That into Cadaraqiti flow, 
Returning to us only when 
Some kinsmen on our bridal morn, 
ImpellM by a mysterious doom 
Which with that fateful man was bom. 
Brought him to shroud the day in gloom 
And blast our joys about to bloom. 

XI. 

*' Just Manitou I O may the boat 
That bean him to the spirit land, 

For agea on those black waves float 

Which catch no light from off its itniid. 

Float blindly there, still laboring on 

Toward shores 'tis never doom'd to reaoh ; 
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Float there till time itself is gone, 

And when again 'twoald seek the beaoh 

From which with that lone sonl it started, 
Baffling let that before it flee, 

Till hope of rest hath all departed. 
And still when that last hope is gone, 
A gnideless thing, float on, float on 1 

xn. 

** The birds of song had sank to rest ; 

The eagle's tireless wing was fnrfd ; 
On Inca-pab-co'b darkening breast 
The last few golden ripples onrl'd ; 
The distant mountains bright before. 
Now seem'd to darken more and more 

Against the eastern sky ; 
Until a white pine's slender oone, 
Tapering above the hill-top, shone. 
And show'd the moon was nigh. 
Oar friends, they all stood gravely ronnd 
Waiting until that moon should rise, 
The bridal moon whose aspect crown'd. 
For good or ill, our destinies : 
The signal too, the hour had come. 
When I coald claim my bride and home. 

xni. 

" Blushing at that fast-brightening sky. 
When on her father's lodge it shone. 
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How did khe shrink within, when I 

Would lead that loved one to my own I 
Forth itepp'd e'en then that dismal snest 
Who grimly stood amid the rest. 

And, while his knife he drew, 
With cry that made us all aghast, 
And frantic gesture hurrying past, 
Ue sprang the threshold through. 

XIV. 

** A shriek I and I with soul of flame 

Devonr'd the fearful space between : 
Another and another came 
E'en while my grip was on his throat. 
Where, writhing in the dark unseen, 
His victim in her gore did float 1 
And life was oozing through each wound 

That gash'd her lovely form about. 
When huriing him upon the ground, 
I bore her to the light without. 

XV. 

" Aided by that untimely beam, 

Which harbinger'd such bridal woes, 
I watch'd its ebbing current gleam, 
And, watching, would not, could not deem 
That blessed life's too precious stream 
Growing each moment darker, colder, 
E'en while I to my heart did fold her, 
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Already at its close. 
She tried to speak— then pressed my hand, 
And look'd — oh, look'd into my eyes 
As if thiongh them the spirit-land 
Would fint upon her vision xne ; 
As if her sonl that coald not stay, 
Thiongh mine might only pass away. 

zvi. 

" I know not when that look did fade, 

Nor when did fail that dying grasp, 
Nor how they loosed the lifeless maid, 

Stiffening within love's desperate clasp. 
The sod npon her grave was green, 

The leaflet greening on the oak, 
The antnmn and the winter o'er, 

When I onoe more to sense awoke,— 
Awoke to know some joys had been 

Which now to me could be no more ; 
Awoke to know that life to me 
Was henceforth but a girdled tree 
Whose tough limbs still must bide the blast 
Until the trunk to earth be cast. 
Though fruit nor blossom ne'er can smile 
Upon those wrestling limbs the while. 

xvn. 

" He still was there, that youth accurst, 

Who thus through blood his end had sought. 
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He wh<r, with frenzied love athint, 

Such wreck of lovelineM bad wrooglit. 

He still was there, for while I breathed. 
With sense and feeling almost gone — 

The aged father, thns bereaved. 

Raving the wretch should still live on — 
Of all our friends there was not one 

Would deal the vengeance they believed 
'Twas mine on him to wreak alone. 

Tvm. 
" He still was there. *Twas he that kept 
A nnne's watch while thns I slept : 

Ever and ever by my side, 
With anxioos eye and noiseless tread, 
Hanging aboat my fever'd bed, 

With none he would his task divide ; 
Trembling, with jealous fear afraid. 

When near the grave I seemM to hover. 
Lest that bright land which claim'd the maid 

Was opening too npon her lover. 

zix. 
" And BOW, when no more languishing. 

My mind and strength became ronew*d. 
Amid the balmy airs of spring, 

And I once more could take the wood ; 
Think you he fear'd the bloody fate 
Which blood will aiway expiate t 
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Oh, no I he look'd too far before— 
Look'd far beyond thii fleeting shore, 
Where bliw will die as soon as bom I 
He hoped, he blindly tmsted, he. 

That on the instant that I woke, 
Reyenge would be so fierce in me, 

I'd madly deal some deathfnl stroke 
Would send his sonl where hers was gone I 

XX. 

*' Bnt I— I knew too well his gnile, 
'Twas whisper'd me in dreams the while, 
I saw a form abont my bed. 
That alway shrunk from him with dread : 
'Twonld come by night, 'twould come by day, 
Bnt clearest in the moonbeam show. 
Then ever, as it nearer drew 
Ere melting from my wistful view, 
With palm reverred it seem'd to say, 

* If yet thou wilt not with me go, 
Keep him — Ok keqr but him awtofl* 

XXI. 

" And did I not 1 ay, while the knell 
Of yonth and hope yet echoM by, 
Di^ I not then allay thy fears, 
Perturbed sonl, that his was nigh ? 

And o'er the waste of dreary years. 
On which, heait-wither'd doom'd to dwell. 
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I look with weary vision baok^ - 
Have I not on that desert track, 
Sweet spirit, kept love's vigil well ? 

Oh have I not t Yes — ^thongfa no more 
I see at night those moon-tonch'd fingers, 
Still beckoning as they did of yore ; 

And though the features of my love, 
As near me still in dreams she lingers, 

Look bright, as yon bright star above. 
And, peaceful, as in that blest time, 
When oor young loves were in their prim»— 
I know that from the land of shades, 
When wandering thus to haunt these gladet. 
The vigil to her soul is dear 
I kept, and still am keeping here I 
— ^Enough of this, tbon still wouldst know 
How dealt I with my mortal foe. 

zxn. 

" The stag that snufli the breeze of mom. 

Where first it lifts the birchen spray. 
Gazing on lakes all newly bom 

From valley mists that roll away. 
Treads not the upland fern more free, 

Looks not with eye more bright bdow. 
Than moved and look'd that man, when he 
Strode forth and stood beneath the tree 

To bide my avenging hatchet's blow : 
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The crestlen doe, whose faint limbs sink 

Beside the rill to which they bore her— 
Life-strioken on its very brink 
That instant when she'd gasping drink 

From the bright wave that leaps before her— 
Lies not more lowly and fbrlom, 

All stretch'd upon the forest leaves, 
Than near the tree that Oatcast lay, 
When, by my gleaming hatchet riM>rn, 
His warrior-tofl is cleft away, 

And he the living doom receives 
To wander thus where'er he may — 
Of woman and of man the scorn I 

ZXIII. 

" A month went by ; the wigwam-smoke 

No more from that cold hearth ascended, 
Where the old chief no longer woke 

To woes that with his life vrete ended : 
A month, and that deserted isle 

Was left alone to me and A«r/ 
The summer had begnn to smile. 

The winds of June the leaves to stir ; 
And flowers that bndded late the while, 
To bloom above her sepulchre : 
Meek, pallid things, grave-nursed below. 
That feebly there as yet would grow. 
Brighter in coming years to blow — 
- : 
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And where was he whose fell despcdr 
The Flower of Love laid bleeding there ? 



ZXIV. 

*' Shooting from ont the leafy land, 

Right opposite oar island home, 
There was a narrow neck of sand, 
O'er which the wave on either hand, 

Would fling at times its crest of foam. 
And here — as I one morning stood 

Upon a rock which faced that beach — 
I saw, wild rushing from the wood, 

Within my loaded rifle's reach, 
A figure that distracted ran 

Until it gain'd the frothy marge, 
And there, an unarm'd, kneeling man, 

Bare his broad bosom to my charge I 



XXV. 

** I stood, bnt did not raise the gnn — 
Although it rattled in my grasp — 
I stood and coldly look'd upon 
The suppliant, who stili lower bent, 

His hands in agony did dasp, 
As if the soul within him pent 
Would rend its penal tenement. 
At last, with low half smother'd cry 
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And qnWering ftftme, he gained bii feet, 
And to the woods began to fly, 

Growing at every itep more fleet : 
But from that hour where'er he Jled, 
There too wjf shadow darkened I 

xxn. 

" One moment was enough to bind 

Firmly my weapons on my head, 
The strait was swnm, and far behind 

The crested waves effaced my tread 
Upon the beaoh, o'er which I sped 
So swiftly that the forest glade 
At once the wanderer's trail betray'd ; 
And thongh it led o'er rocky ledge, 
Led oft within the pool's blade edge, 

'Twas soon reveol'd anew — 
The springy moss jnst crisping tnck, 
I saw apon his recent track, 
Nor paused to trace it in the brook. 
Whose alders still behind him shook 
Where he had bounded through. 

zxvu. 

*' And — when agun the stream he cross'd, 
Where in its forks, awhile I kwt 
His trail amid the maze 
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Of wveriiif rills, and mB-wayB woand 

About the deer-lick*s tnunplfid ground^ 

The very Unnj; things around. 

Which in these forest-^pths abound. 

The sable darting from the fern, 

The gliding ermine— each in turn 
His whereabout betrays : 
From plunging beaver's warning stroke 
From wood-duck whirring from the oak, 

And screaming loon, alike I learn 

Where lead the wanderer's ways. 

xzvm. 

" At length within a broken dell, 
Where a gnari'd beach the tempest shook 
Had parted from the leaning rook, 
Among its. cable roots, he fell ; 

Where, panting, soon I saw him lie. 
Shrivelling against the blasted trunk 

With knees drawn up and cowering eye, 
As if my avenging tread had shrunk 

The miscreant there as I drew nigh. 
I spoke not — ^but I gazed upon 
That wdf with fangs and courage gone. 
Gazed on his quailing features till 

Their furtive ^anoe was fiz'd by mine. 
And I coul^ see his writhing will 

Her feeble throne to me resign. 
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XXIX. 

" He rose, an abject, broken man, 
He dared not fight — ^he dared not fly ; 

His very life in my veins ran, 
ffho would not let him east it Jty I 
And still he h the thing that then 
He wilted to, within that glen : 
Living — if life be drawing breath— 
Bnt dead in all that last should die, 

For him there is no further death 
Till from the earth he withereth. 



XXX. 

" I hunt for him — I dress lus food, 
I gnide h» footsteps in the wood, 

Or, when alone for game I'd beat. 

Direct where we at night shall meet. 

Be cleans my arms — my snow-shoes maka ; 

He bales my riiallop on the lakes ; 

And when with fishing spear I glide 

At midnight o'er the silent tide, 
'Tis he who holds the pine-knot torch, 
That seems her blazing path to scorch 

Where waves o'er reddening shoals divide. 

xxxu 

" With me he now is alway meek, 

Bnt sometimes, chafing in his thrall. 
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He to my dog will sharply speak, 

Who conies, or comes not at hk call. 

They both are in my camp below, 

From which I now in hunting weathor 

For days can often safely go, 

Leaving the two alone together. 

Bat in those yean my watch began 
His limbs were agile as my own, 

And sometimes then the tortured man 

For weeks beyond my search hath flown, 
In shades more deep to breatlie alone. 

XXXII. 

" Bnt ever when he thus would flee, 
' Flee from himself as well as me. 
Some hollow trunk or swampy lair 
Betrayed his bowlings of despair, 
As near the she-wolf ceased her moan 
To listen to his dreaming groan. 
Or, scared from perch on dead branch by. 
The fish-hawk caught his sharper cry. 
When light that waked from seeming pain 
Brought back the living sense again. 
And sometimes then with strange dismay, 

Flinging a frantic look around. 
He from the " windfall's " ghasUy fray 

Of nptom trunks would shrieking bound 
As if from their convulsion grew 
Some shape to his distracted view. 
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Some bideom ihape bis tool fint caaght 
From hayoc there by Nature wrooght ! 
Then shivering in each limb with dread, 
Ai o'er the qnaJcing bog he fled. 
And, flying toward it, still afraid 
To reach again the forest shade, 
He joyed that even I was near 
To soothe him in his mortal fear. 

zxzni. 

" Again, when in his wildest mood. 

He wonld some mystic power obey, 
Which from that island's haunted wood 

Ne'er let him wander far away, 
And alway soon or late I coald 
Steal on him in his solitade : 
While oft, as weaker grew bis brain. 
And he forgot God's law of blood, 
I've track'd the poor bewilder'd thing, 
Wherever he was famishing ; 
And snatched him o'er and o'er again. 
From death he songht by fell and flood. 
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" Sometimes, when wintry snows were deep, 
And game was scarce within our range, 

When near our camp 'twere death to keep. 
Yet lacked we strength our camp to change ; 
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Compelled, in search of food, to creep 

Through amothering drift and snowy snige, 
We'd starving sink in snow to sleep, 

Throngh sleet the morrow to emerge — 
My arms around him I would bind, 
To shield him from the wintry wind , 
And still his hand close clutching, hold 

When through the morrow's whirling blaat 
Our languid steps were tottering told. 

Where ice some dizzy ledge had glaas'd, 
And reeling 'neath the tempest's btfeath, 
Our pinch 'd-up limbs trod near to death. 
Then, lest his soul should slip away 
That night from his half-torpid clay, 

I'd warm against my breast his feet, 
And constant wake to feel if heat 
Of life still in his pulses beat. 



XXXV. 

" And when spring tbavrs dissolved the snow. 

And, loosened fix>m their ancient stay, 
In mass, dissevered at a blow. 
Old trees and root-inwoven ground 
With rocks and ice together bound, 

Would plunging crash their headlong way. 
And scatter waste and rnin wide 
Far down the mountain's riven side — 
As then our wild- wood track would go 
Across the swollen torrent's flow, 
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Often, ere th», my fraO canoe 

Upon the fiesbet'i foam has tOM'd, 
Where splintered ioe wonM thunder throngh 

The roaring gnlf which I have crossed 
To bridge for him the tide below. 
And ever then my voice has lent 

Fresh vigor to his trembling knee, 
As shrinking he before me went, 
Appalled to hear the surges hiss 

So close beneath the stippery tree, 
That tottering spanned the dread abyss. 

XXXTl. 

" When summer drought has parched the ground. 
And crisped the dusty leaves around, 

Encireled by the forest fire. 
And gasping in its blinding smoke. 

My bleeding way through walls of brier, 
Half stifled, I have desperate broke, 

And dragged him to some lonely peak. 
Where o'er his prostrate form I stood, 
And watched the Flaming Spirit wreak 
His wrath each moment nigher — nigher — 
Have watched him whiriing through the wood. 
Resistless in each angry coil, 
Now scorching up the brush beneath, 
Shrivelling alike both root and soil. 
Now fastening on some hoary pine, 
And vomiting his burning breath 
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On writhing limbs through which he'd twm 
Darting aloft his crimson tongne 
The sharply crackling boughs among, 
Until the crag roand which he swept. 
The crag where onr last hold we kept, 
One blazing pyre of light became, 
An islet in a sea of flame. 
There, bending oft that faint wretdi ant— 
His body with my own to oover — 
There, while the moss whereon he lay 
In blistered flakes would peal away. 
Between him and ^e flames I cast 
My form, until the peril passed. 



zxxvn. 
" And thus as crowding seasons changed. 
When many a year was dead and gone, 
I round these lakes in manhood ranged, 
Where yet in age I wander on, 
And still o'er that poor slave I've kept 
A vigil that hath never slept ; 
And while npon this earth I stay. 
From her I'll still keep him away — 
From her whom I at last shall i 
My own, my own eternally 1 



zzxvm. 
** White man I I say not that they lie 
Who preach a faith so dark and drear 
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That wedded hearts in yon oold sky 
Meet not as they were mated heve. 
Bnt scorning not thy faith, thon most, 
Stranger, in mine have equal trust : 
The Red m^n's faith by Him implanted, 
Who sonls to both oar races granted. 
Thon know'st in life we mingle not, 
Death cannot ohange our different lot I 
He who hath placed the White man's heavm 
Where hymns on vapory clonds are chanted, 
To harps by angel fingers play'd ; 
Not less on his Red children smiles 
To whom a land of sonls is given, 
Where in the mddy west airay'd 
Brighten oar blessed hunting isles. 

zxxix. 

" There souls again to youth are bom, 
A youth that knows no withering I 
There, blithe and bland the breeze of mom 

Fresheneth an eternal Spring 
*Mid trees, and flowers, and waterfalls, 
And fountains bubbling from the moss, 
And leaves that quiver with delight, 
As from their shade the warbler calls, 
Or choiring, glances to the light 
On wings which never loae their gloss : 
There brooks that bear their buds away. 
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From branche* that will bend abo^e them, 
So closely they coald not bat love them, 
To the same bowers again will stray 

From which at first they mnrmnring sever, 
Still floating back their blossoms to them, 

Still with the same sweet music ever, 
Returning yet once more to woo them ; 
There love, like bird and brook and blossom, 
Is young forever in each bosom I 



XL. 

" Those blissful Islands op tbc West : 
I've seen, m3rself, at sunset time, 

The golden lake in which they rest ; 

Seen too. the barks that bear The Blest 
Floating toward that ftdeless clime : 

First dark, just as they leave our shore, 

Their sides then brightening more and move, 

Till in a flood of crimson light 

They melted from my straining sight. 

And she, who climb'd the storm-swept steep. 
She who the foaming wave would dare, 

So oft love's vigil here to keep. 

Stanger, albeit thou think'st I dote, 
I know, I know she watches there 1 

Watches upon that radiant strand. 
Watches to see her lover's boat 

Approach The Spirit-Land." 



THE BOB-0-LINKUM. 

Thou vocal sprite— thou f«atherM tronbadoar I 

Id pilgrim weeds through many a clime a ranger, 
Gom*st thon to doff thy russet suit once more 

And play in foppish trim the masqaing stranger 1 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature ; 

But wise, as all Of us, perforce, must think 'em, 
The sd)Ool-boy best hath fixed thy nomenclatuve. 

And poets, too, must call tliee Bob-O-Linkum. 

Gtej I ut thon, long 'mid forest glooms benighted, 

So n^ad to skim our laughing meadows over — 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted. 

It makes thee musical, thou airy rover ? 
Or are tboae buoyant notes the pilfer'd treasure 

Of fairy isles, which thou hast learn'd to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure. 

And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish 1 

They tell sad stories of thy mad-cap freaks 
Wherever o'er the land thy pathway ranges ; 

And even in a brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes ; 
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Here both are gay ; and when the buds pnt forth. 
And leafy Jnne is shading rock and river, 

Thou art nnmatch'd, blithe warbler of the North, 
While through the balmy air thy clear notes qaiver. 

JoyoQs, yet tender— was that gnsh of song 

Caught from the brooks, where 'mid its wild flow- 
ers smiling 
The silent prairie listens all day long. 

The only captive to such sweet beguiling ; 
Or didst thoa, flitting throngh the verdnrons halls 

And colamn'd isles of western groves symphonions. 
Learn from the tuneful woods, rare madrigals. 

To make our flowering pastures here harmnnioost 

Caught'st thou thy carol from Otawa maid, 

Where, through the liquid fields of wild rice plashing, 
Brushing the ears from off the burden'd blade. 

Her bhch canoe o'er some lone lake is flashing ? 
Or did the reeds of some savannah south, 

Detain thee while thy northern flight pursuing. 
To place those melodies in thy sweet month, 

The spice-feil winds had taught them in their woo- 
ing? 

Unthrifty prodigal I— is no thought of ill 
Thy ceaseless roundelay disturbing ever 1 

Or doth each pulse in choiring cadence still 
Throb on in music till at rest for ever 1 



THE BOB-O-LlNKUlf . 
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Tet now in wi]d«r'd maze of concord floatin;, 
'Twonid Mem that glorious hymnin/; to prolong , 

Old Time in hearing thee might fail a-doting, 
And panae to listen to thy raptorons song I 



FOREST MUSINGS. 

The Hunt it up — 
The merry woodland about, 
That rang these echoing glades about 

An honr agone, 
Hath swept beyond the eastern hills. 

Where, pale and lone, 
The moon her mystic circle fills ; 
Awhile across her slowly reddening disk 

The dusky larch, 

As if to pierce the blue o'erhanging aroh, 
Lifts its tall obelisk. 



And now from thicket dark, 

And now from mist-wreathed river 
The fire-fly's spark 
WUl fitful quiver 
And bubbles round the lily's enp 
From lurking trout come coursing np. 
Where stoops the wading fawn to drink : 

While seared by step so near, 
Uprising from the sedgy brink 
The clanging bittern's cry will sink 
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Upoii tiie hunter's ear ; 
Who, itartled from bis early deep. 

Lists for some sound approaching nighflr— 
Half-dreaming, luta— then toms to heap 

Another fagot on his fire, 
And then again, in dreams renewed, 
Pmsnes his quarry through the wood. 

And thus npon my dreaming youth. 

When boyhood's gambols pleased no money 
And young Romance in guise of Truth, 
Usurp'd the heart all theirs before ; 
Thus broke Ambition's trumpet-note 

On visions wild, 
Tet blithesome as this river 
On which the smiling moonbeams float 
That thus have there for ages smiled, 
And will thus smile for ever. 
And now no more the fresh green-wood, 

The forest's fretted aisles. 
And leafy domes above them bent. 
And solitude 
So eloquent 1 
-Mocking the varied skill y'-blent 
In Art's most gorgeous piles — 
No more can soothe my soul to sleep 
Than they can awe the sounds that sweep 
To hunter's horn and merriment 
Thefar veidant passes through. 
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When iresh the dnn-deer leaves his soent 
Upon the monrfng dew. 

The game*8 afoot I — and let the diase 
Lead on, whate'er my destiny — 

Thoogh fate her faneral dram may brace 
Foil soon for me I 

And wave death's pageant o'er me— 
Tet now the new and untried worid 
Like maiden banner first unfarl'd. 

Is glancing bright before me I 
The qnarry scan I and mine u now the sky, 
Where, "at what binl I please, my hawk shall fly I'* 

Yet something whispers through the wood— 
A voice like that perchance 

Which taught the haunter of Egeria's grove 
To tame the Roman's dominating mood, 

And lower, for awhile, his conquering lanoe 
Before the imager of Law and Love— 
Some mystic voice that ever since hath dwelt 

Along with Echo in her dim retreat, 
A voice whose influence all, at limes, have felt 

By wood, or glen, or where on silver strand 
The clasping waves of Ocean's belt 

Will clashing meet 
Around the land : 
It whispers me that soon — ^too soon 

The pulses which now beat so Ugh, 
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Impatient vrith the world to cope^ 
Win, like the hnes of antamn sky, 
Be changed and fallen ere life's noon 
Should tame its morning hope. 

Yet why. 
While Hope so jocnnd singeth 
And with her plumes the gray beard's anow wing- 
eth, 

Should I 
Think only of the barb it bringeth 1 
Though every dream deceive 

That to my youth is dearest, 
Until my heart they leave 
Like forest leaf when searest — 
Yet still, mid forest leaves. 

Where now 
Its tissue thus my idle fancy weaves. 
Still with heart new-biossoming 
While leaves, and buds, and wild jSowen sming, 

At Nature's shrine I'll bow ; 
Nor seek in vain that truth in her 
She keeps for her idolater. 
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INDIAN SUMMER, 1828. 



Light a* love's unile the sflrery miit at oiora 
Floats in loose flakes along the limpid river ; 
The blae-bird's notes npon the soft breeze botiM, 

As high in air he carols, faintly qniver ; 
The weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 
Bends to the stream, its spicy branches laving ; 

Beaded with dew the witch-elm's taaseb shiver ; 
The timid rabbit from the farze is peeping, 
And from the springy spray the sqairrel gaily leaping. 

I love thee, Antnmn, for thy scenery, era 

The blasts of winter chase the varied dyes 
That richly deck the slow declining year ; 
I love the splendor of thy sanset skies, 
The goigeon^fanes^at tint each failing leaf 
Lov4y as hAi4Kb cheek, as woman's lovs too, 
brief; 
I love the note of each wild bird that iin, 
As on the wind he ponrs his parting lay, 
And wings his loitering flight to •omnaar 
away. 
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Oh Nfttai* I fondly I itQI turn to thee 

With ftehiiga fresh as e'er my childhood's were ; 
Thongfa wild and passion-tost my yonth may bo, 

Toward thee I still the same devotion bear ; 
To thee — to thee — thongh health and hope no mora 
Life's wasted ▼eidnie may to me restore— 

StiO— etiil, ehildlike I come, as when in prayer 
I bowed my head npon a mother's knee, 
And deem'd the woiid like her, all tmth and parity. 



WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 



Not in the shadowy wood, 

Not in the crag-hnng glen, 
Not where the echoes brood 

In oaves nntrod by men ; 
Not by the bleak seashore, 

Where barren snrges break, 
Not on the moantain hoar, 

Not by the breezeless lake ; 
Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood. 
Whether on isle or main — 

Not there is solitude \ 

Birds are in woodland bowers ; 

Voices in lonely ddls : 
Streams lo the listening hoars 

Talk in earth's secret cells ; 
Over the gray-ribb'd sand 

Breathe Ocean's frothy lips; 
Over the still lake's strand 

The wild flower toward it dips, 



WHAT 18 SOLXTUDBI 

Flaming the monntain't orat 

Life toiaes in its pines, 
Coanin^ the deaert's breast 

Life in the steed's mane shines. 
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Leave — if then wonldst be londy— 

Leave Nature for the crowd ; 
Seelc there for one — one only 

With kindred mind endowed I 
There— as with Natore eitt 

Closely thoa wonldst commane— 
The deep sonl-raasic nursed 

In either heart, attnne I 
Ileait-wearied thon wUt own, 

Vainly that phantom woo'd. 
That thon at last hast known 

What is trne Solitude I 



PRIMEVAL WOODS. 



I. 

Ybb 1 even hem, not Icm than in the crowd, 

Here, where yon vault in fonnal sweep Mems piled 

Upon the pines, monotonously proud. 

Fit dome for fane, within whose hoary veil 

No ribald voioe an echo hath defiled — 

Where Silence seems articulate ; up-stealing 

Like a low anthem's heavenwanl wail : — 

Oppressive on my bosom weighs the feeling 

Of thoughts that language cannot shape aloud ; 

For song too solemn, and for prayer too wild, — 

Thoughts, which beneath no human power oonid 

quail. 
For lack of utterance, in abasement bow*d. — 
The oavern'd waves that struggle for revealing. 
Upon whose idle foam alone God's light hath smOed. 

n. 
Ere long thine every stream shall find a tongue, 
Land of the Many Waten I Bot the sound 
Of human music, these wild hills among. 
Hath no one save the Lidian mother flung 
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Its tpeD of teadernen ? Oh, o'er this growid 

Ek> redolent of BeaMty^ hath there play'd no breath 

Of hnman poesy — ^none beside the word 

Of Love, as, mamrar'd these old boogbs beneath, 

Some fierce and savage suitor it hath bound 

To gentle pleadings ? Have bnt these been heard ? 

No mind, no soul here kindled bnt my own 1 

Doth not one hollow trunk about resound 

With the faint echoes of a song long flown, 

By shadows like itself now haply heard alone 1 

in. 
And Te, with all this primal growth must go I 
And loiterers beneath some lowly spreading shade, 
Where pasture-kissing breezes shall, ere then, hare 

play'd, 
A century hence, will doubt that there oould grow 
From that meek land such Titans of the glade I 
Yet wherefore primal 7 when beneath my tread 
Are roots whose thrifty growth, perchance hath 

arm'd 
The Anak spearman when his trump alarm'd 
Roots that the Deluge wave hath plunged below ; 
Seeds that the Deluge wind hath scattered ; 
Berries Uiat Eden's warblers may have fed ; 
In sliine of earlier worlds preserved unharmed, 
Again to quicken, germinate, and blow. 
Again to charm the land as erst the land they 

eharm'd. 



THE LAUREL. 



Bklikvb him not, that rhyming, rakish Roman, 
Who gwore so roandly that a lover's quarrel 

Between one Phoohns and some thick-shod woman, 
First cansed to spront the leaflets of the laurel I 

Why, long ago,— ere his Deucalion floated 
Upon that freshet, which was so surprising 

In that small world where every rill is noted, 
As if it were a Mississippi rising ; 

Tes, long ere then, on Allbohan's bright moun- 
tains, 

Na-nabozho had seen the laurel growing, 
With berries glassed in Adirondach fountains. 

Or cup mist-filled near Niagara's flowing : 



A crimped and dainty cup, whose timid flushing 
Tinted the creamy hue of lips so shrinking. 

He thought at first some sentient thing was blushing. 
To be thus caught from such a caldron drinking. 
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Plants then had tongow,— if we believe old stoij, 
As told by red men under forest branches, — 

(Who still insist they hear that language hoary. 
Ere mountain-woods desoend in avalanches.*) 

Plants Uien had tongues, and in their caieless tattle, 
Each painted creature on its footstallc swaying, 

Beguiled the loitering hunter, with their prattle, 
Secrets of Nature and old Earth betraying. 

And once, they said, when Earth soemed fUIy 
freighted 

With pearly cup, and star, and tufted blosaom, 
A Mohawk youth, with spirit all unmated. 

On old Ta-harwusf flung his weary bosom. 

He knew not, could not, comprehend the feeling 
That kept him mute oppressed with thought nnnt- 
tered, 

That wild, wild sense of loveliness o'ersteating 
Which niged his pent soul forth on wing unfettered. 

* Forest Avalanches, or " Mountain Slides,'' are 
said to be preceded by a stmnge groaning of the trees. 
It is probable, however, only the grinding of the 
loosened ground beneath them. 

t The high peak of the Adirondoehs, in whoee side 
is the fountain-head of the Hudson. 
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Dnpairinf and bewildered in bis lonow. 
He prened with quivering lip tbe bollow mmmtaia, 

Ai be it! giant bardihood woold borrow, 
Its freo-voioed rashing wind and diainJeM fonntaiB. 

Tbis for a savage to be sure was tender, — 
Wbose bottest passion chiefly for the chase ■ : 

And when his native soil refuied to render 
Anght of response to her wild son's embraoes,— 

He breathed into the ground vague thoughts of power, 
The yeanlings of a soul in silenoe bidden ; 

Beneath the midnight sky in that lone hour. 
Thought found a language by itself unbidden I 

Then, with no human eye its birth beholding, 
No fostering plaudit human hands bestowing. 

Fust to tbe dew its glossy leaves unfolding, 
Sprouted tbe Laurel, ^m its own heart growing. 

And still that type of native genius telleth. 
On barren rook, or lonely woodland bower. 

Not in eppnmal, but in UtUraaue dwelleth 
Tbe Poet's craving, and the Poet's power. 
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SONGS AND OCCASIONAl POEMS. 



MONTEREY. 

" Fends toi Bnve Ciilloii ! Nont avoni combattn, 
0t ta n' y etois pas."-— Lettre ie Henri IV. a OriUon. 

Wk were not many— we who stood 

Before the iron deet that day — 
Tet many a gallant spirit wonld 
Give half hu yean if he then conld 

Have been with ns at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot, it hailed 

In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 
Tet not a single soldier quailed 
When wunnded comrades ronnd them wailed 

Their dying shont at Monterey. 
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And OB— fltOI OB oar oolamn k«pt 

Through walls of flame its witherinf way ; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
BtOI charging on the gans which swept 
The slippery stieets of Monterey. 

The foe himself raooiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest Uty, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And braving fall their marderons blast. 
Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 

Oar bannen on those tnrreta wave, 

And there oar evening bogies play ; 
Where onnge booghs above their grave 
Keep green the memory«of the brave 
Who fooght and fell at Monterey. 

We are not many— we who press'd 

Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
Bat who of as has not confess'd 
He'd rather share their warrior rest. 
Than not have been at Monterey f 
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"BRUNT THE FIGHT." 

8UOOX8TID BT AN BMBALMIS INDIAN HBAD. 

Not to the conflict, where thow death woanda came 
That still discolor thine undaunted brow, 

Not to the wild wood, where thy soul of flame 
Found vent alone in deeds — all nameless now, 

Though startled fancy first by these is caught — 

Not, not to these dost thou enchain my thought 1 

The tuft of honor, streaming there unshorn,* 
The separate gashes, every one in front, 

Prove knightly crest was ne'er more bravely borne 
By chX^ing champion through the battle's brunt, 

While those old scan, from forays long since past. 

Bespeak the warrior's life from first to last * 

Btepeak the man who acted out the vhoU— 
The whole of all he knew of high and true, 

All that was vision'd in his savage soul, 
All that his barbarous powers on earth could do ; 

* See " Vigil of Faith,*' stanza xxii. 

' i ' 
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Bespeak the being jierfect to the plan 

Of Nature when the moulded such a man. 

His simple law of daty and of right— 

Oneness of sonl in action, thought and feeling ; 

His mind, distnrb'd by no conflicting light, 
EUs narrow faith, so clear in each revealing ; 

His will untramell'd to act out the part 

So plainly graved on his untutorM heart : 

Envy I these? Would I for these forego 
The broader scope of being that is mine t 

His bond of sense with spirit once to know 
Would I the strife for truth and good resign ? 

How can I — when, according to tny lights 

Jtfy law, like his, is still to brunt thi noHT I 
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LE FAINEANT. 



" Kow aroQM thee, Sir Knight, from thine indolent 

ease. 
Fling boldly tby banner abroad in the breeie, 
Strike home for thy lady — strive hard for the prize, 
And thy guerdon shall beajn from her love-ligfated 

eyes I" 

" I shrink not the trial," that blnfT knight replied— 
" But I battle— not /—for an unwilling bride ; 
Where the boldest may venture to do and to dare, 
My pennon shall flatter — my bugle peal there 1 

" I quail not at aught in the struggle of life, 
I*m not all nnproved even now in the strife. 
But the wreath that I win, all unaided — alone, 
Round a faltering brew it shall never be thrown 1" 



*' Now fie on thy manhood, to deem it a sin 
That she loveth the glory thy falchion might win, 
Let them doubt of thy prowess and fortune no more ; 
Up r Sir Knight, for thy Lady— and do thy devoir !" 
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" She hath shrank from my side, she hath failed in 

her trast, 
Not relied on my blade, bat remember'd its rust ; 
It shall brij^hten onoe more in the iield of its fame, 
Bnt it is not for her I would now win a name." 

The knight rode away, and the lady the sigh*d. 
When he featly as ever his steed woald bestride. 
While the mould from the banner he shook to the 

wind 
Seem'd to fall on the breast he left aching behind. 

But the rust on his glaive and the rust in his heart 
Had corroded too long and too deep to depart, 
And the brand only brighten'd in honor once more, 
When the heart ceased to beat on the fray-trampled 
shore. 



SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 



Sparklino and bright in liqnid light 
Does the wine oar goblets gleam in. 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee would choose to dream in. 
Then fill to-night, with hearts as light, 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As babbles that swim on the beaker*s biim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

Oh! if Mirth might arrest the flight 

Of Time throngh Life's dominions, 
We here awhile would now b^nile 
The gray-beard of his pinions, 
To drink to-ni^t, with hearts as light, 

To loTcs as gay and fleeting 
As babbles that swim on the beaker's brim. 
And break on the lips while meeting. 



Bat since delight can't tempt the wight. 
Nor fond regret delay him. 
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Nor love himielf can hold the df. 
Nor lober Friendship stay him, 
WeMl drink to-night, with hearts as light. 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bobbles that swim on the beaker's brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 
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ROSALIE CLARE. 

Who owns not ihe's peerlew— who oalb her not 

fair— 
Who question* the beauty of Rosalie Clare 1 
Let him saddle his ooniser and spnr to the field. 
And though hamess'd in proof, he must perish or 

yield; 
For no gallant can splinter— no charger may dare 
The lanoe that is conoh'd>for young Rosalie Clare. 

When goblets are flowing, and wit at the board 
Sparkles high, while the blood of the red grape is 

pour'd, 
And fond widies for fair ones around ofier'd up 
From each lip that is wet with the dew of the cup, — 
What name on the brinuner floats oflener there. 
Or is whisper'd more warmly, than Rosalie Clare t 

They may talk of the land of the olive and vine— 
Of the maids of the Ebro, the Amo, or Rhine ;— 
Of the Houris that gladden the East with their smiles, 
Where the sea's studded over with green summer 
isles; 
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Bat what flower of far-away dime can compare 
With the blonom of onn — ^bright Rosalie Clare 1 

Who owni not ihe's peerless — ^who calls her not hit 1 
Let him meet bat the glances of Rosalie Clare ! 
Let him list to her voioe — let him gaze on her form — 
And if, hearing and seeing, his sonl do not warm, 
Let him go breathe it oat in some less happy air 
Than that which is bless'd by sweet Rosalie Clare. 



i 



THE MYRTLE AND STEEL. 

iy fivprov rd K\aSi ^i^os {ftopfjau). — CaUistratut. 

One bumper yet, gallants, at parting. 

One toast ere we arm for the fight ; 
Fill ronnd, each to her he loves dearest — 

'Tis the last he may pledge her, to-night ! 
Think of those who of old at the banquet 

Did thdr weapons in garlands conceal, 
The patriot heroes who hallow 'd 

The entwining of Myrtle and Steel t 

Thm hey for the Myrtle and Steel ! 

Then ho for the Myrtle and Steel ! 
Let every trae blade that e'er loved a fair maid 

Fill a round to the Myrtle and Steel. 

*Tis in moments like this, when each boeom 
With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 

Like the mnsic that's said from the ocean 
To rise in the gathering storm,* 

* In Pascagonia Bay strange mnsio is heard when 
certain winds prevail. Naturalists attribute the phe- 
nomenon to the vibration of the * horns ' of catfish, 
which at such times congregate in large schools. 
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That her image aroand us shonld hover, 
Whose name, thongh our lipi ne'er reTed, 

We may breathe throogh the foam of a bnoiper, 
A» we drink to the Myrtle and SteeL 
Then hey for the Myrtle and Steel 1 
Then ho for the Myrtle and Steel I 

Let every trne blade that e'er loved a fair maid 
Fill a ronnd to the Myrtle and Steel. 

Now mount, for onr bugle is ringing 

To marshal the host for the fray, 
Where onr flag to the firmament springing 

Flames over the battle array : 
Yet, — ^gallants— one moment — ^remember. 

When your sabres the death-blow would deal, 
That Mkrot wears her shape who's cherished 

By lads of the Myrtle and Steel. 

Then hey for the Myrtle and Steel f 

Then ho for the Myrtle and Steel ! 
Let every true blade that e'er loved a fair maid 

Fill a round to the Myrtle and Steel. 



ALGONQUIN WAR SONG. 
"PE NASE-WUG." 

Hbar not ye their shrill-pipiiig 

screams on the air 1 
Up ! Braves, for the conflict 

prepare ye — prepare I 
Aionsed from the canebrake, 

far lonth, by yonr dram. 
With beaks whet for carnage, 

the Battle Birds come. 

Oh Ood of my fathers, 

as swiftly as they, 
I ask bnt to swoop 

from the hilb on my prey : 
Give this frame to the winds, 

on the Prairie below, 
But my sonl, like thy bolt — 

I would burl on the foe I 

On the forehead of Earth 

strikes the Sun in his might, 
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Oh gift me with glances 

as searching as light. 

In the front of the ontlangfat, 
to single each crest, 

Till my hatchet grows red 

on their bravest and best. 

Why stand ye back idly, 

ye Sons of the Lake ? 
Who boast of the scalp-locks 

ye tremble to take. 
Fear-dreamers may linger, 

my skies are all bright— 
On— on— to the War Path,* 

KT God and mt Right. 

* Hoh I Nemonedo netaibnatnm o win. 
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ALGONQUIN DEATH SONG. 
"A BE TUH GE ZHIG." 

Uhdir the hollow sky, 
Stietch'd on the Prairie lone, 

Centre of glory, I 
Bleeding, disdain to groan, 

Bnt like a battle cry 
Peal forth thy thunder moan, 
Baifttrwarwa I* 

Star— Morning-Star, whoie ray 
Still with the dawn I aee, 

ClnenchleM through half the day, 
Gazing thou seest me ; 

Yon birds of carnage, they 

Fright not my gaze from thee It 

Baimrwa-toat 

* Baim-wa-wa means " the sonnd of passing thun- 
ders," a phrase which wUl convey a jnst idea of the 
violence of this figure, and the impossibility of ren- 
dering it into EngUsh by any single word. 

t The battle-fields of our Mexican war have given 
» new and terrible interest to this bold figure of the 
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Bird, in thine airy ring* 
Over the foemen's line, 

Why do thy flapping wings 
Nearer me thns incline 7 



wonnded Indian warrior. The following paragraph, 
which appeared in a New- York journal a few davs 
preceding tlie arrival of the news of the bloody field 
of Buena Vista, has all the interest of what the news- 
papers call " a carious coincidence :'* 

Phenomenon t« J^atvrtU History, — ^The Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) Journal says — 

" An intelligent and reliable correspondent at Mis- 
souri, Pike county, informs us of a singular circum- 
stanoe, which had somewhat troubled many of tfae 
worthy citizens of that section. This was the ap- 
pearance of an immense flight of the great Ameri- 
can vulture, of several miles in length, and con- 
taining millions of these aerial scavengers. They 
were a long time in passing, and at times darkened 
the whole horizon. The writer says they came neady 
from due north and steered nearly soath ; some 
flew so low as to be within the limits of the boughs 
of the tallest trees, and others so high as scaroely to 
be seen. At one time the whole canopy seemea to 
be darkened with these birds from east to west, north 
to south ; from the tops of trees to as high as the s^ht 
could reach, was one dark cloud. 

" The question now is one of interest to naturalists, 
where sucn a vast number of those birds could have 
been bred, and why this passage, so unusual, from its 
known habits." 

The Alabamian is evidently no poet, or he coaM 
not fail to have interpreted this " Phenomenon " as 
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Blood of the danntleH Imngi* 
Connge, oh Bird, to thine ! 
Baim-wa-tDal 

Hark to those Spirit-notes t 
Te high Heroes divine, 

Hymned from yoar god-like throats 
That Song of Praise is mine I 

Mine, whose grave pennon floatsf 

the fearfnl angary of a great battle or raging pest in 
Mexico. Sach a snperstition as this, is common 
among onr Indian trioes, who call these birds *' the 
battle birds." 

** Aronsed from the cane-brakes, far sonth, by yonr 

drnm, 
With beaks whet for carnage, the BaUl€ Bird* 

come," 

are lines of an Indian war-song, of which the origi- 
nal is given in Schoolcraft's " Oneota." — JV*. Y, Oa- 
zetU. 

* J^an-paA- Skene, or " The Danntless," is a title 

![iven among some tribes of the Northwest to those 
ratemized bands of warriors, in which each member 
is consecrated to death on the battle field, or rather is 
sworn never to desert a brother of the band in battle. 

t The Indians plant flags at the head of the grave, 
which it is deemed sacril^ions even for an «nemy to 
disturb. 

These stanzas, says Mr. Schoolc tfl, '* have all been 
actually snng on warlike cecatfions, and refieated in 
my hearing. They have been gleaned from the tra- 
ditionary songs of the Chippewas of the north, whose 

^ O 
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Orer tlie foeman'a Una 1 
Baimrwor-tpal 

▼illafM extend throng h the region of Lake Bspeiior, 
and the utmoft soaroes of the Jllisdnippi." 
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''RIO BRAVO.*' 

A Mbzicuc Lunirr.— wStr— Ronoetrallei. 

I. 

Rio Brato I Rio Bravo ! saw men ever raeb a light 

Since the field of Roncesvalles sealed the fiUe of many 
a knight. 

Dark is Palo Alto's story— sad Resaca Palma*s lont, 

Ah me I npon those fields so gory how many a gal- 
lant life went ont. 

There onr best and bravest lanoes shivered 'gainst the 
Northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that conch'd them 'neath the 
Northern charger's heel. 

Rio Bravo I Rio Bravo I brave hearts ne'er monmed 
such a sight, 

Since the noblest loet their life-Uood in the Ronces- 
valles fight. 

'^ n. 

There Arista, best and bravest — there Ragnena, tried 

and tme, 
On the fatal field thon iavest, nobly did all men oonld 

do^ 



■O 
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Vainly there those heroei rally, Castile on Monteni- 

ma's shore, 
Vainly there shone Aztec valor brightly as it shone 

of yore. 
Rio Bravo I Rio Bravo ! saw men ever snch a right, 
Sinoe the dews of Ronoesvalles wept for Paladin and 

knight. 

ni. 

Heard ye not the wounded coonen shriddng on yon 

trampled banks, 
As the Northern wing'd artillery thnndered on oar 

shattered ranks ? 
On they came — ^those Northern horsemen — on like 

eagles toward the sun, 
Followed then the Northern bayonet, and the field 

was lost and won. 
Rio Bravo ! Rio Bravo ! minstrel ne'er sung sncih a 

fight, 
Sinoe the lay of Roncesvalles sang the fame of nm>- 

tyred knight. 

TV. 

Rio Bravo I fatal river I saw ye not, while red with 

gore, 
One cavalier all headless quiver, a nameless trunk 

upon thy shore t 
Other champions not less noted sleep beneath tby 

sullen wave. 



"BIO BRAVO." 
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Snlfon water, thou hart floated anuiet to an Ocean 

grave. 
Rio Bravo I Sio Biavo I lady ne'er wept raoh a 

sight. 
Since the moon of Ronoemdlet kia'd in death her 

own loved kni^L 

▼. 

Weepest thon, torn Lady Ines, for thy iover 'mid the 

slain 1 
Brave La Vega's trendiant labre deft his slayer to 

the brain- 
Brave La Vega who, all londy, by a hort of foes 

beaet, 
Yielded up his fUchion only, when his eqnal them 

he met* 
O, for Roland's horn to rally his Paladins by that sad 

shore! 
Rio Bmvo, RoncesvaUes, ye are names linked ever* 

more. 



VI. 



SvDen river I snllen river I vnltnrsi drink thy gory 



wave. 



Bnt they Unr not these loved features, which not 

Love himself oonM save. 
Rio Bravo, thon wih name not that lone oorm npon 

thy shore, 
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Bat in prayer sad Inez names him, names him pray- 



ing eTermore. 



Rio Bravo ! Rio Bravo 1 lady ne'er monmed rach a 

knight, 
GUnoe the fondest hearts were broken by the Rout 

valles fight. 



i 
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BUFF AND BLUE. 




Jiir-" Old Dan Tnoker.'' 




Oh bold and trae, 




In bnff and blue, 




It the loldier-Iad that wfll fight for yon. 




In fort or field, 




Untangbt to yield, 




Tbongh death may close his itory— 




In chaige or storm. 




*Tis woman^s form 




That manbals him to glory. 




For bold and trae, 




In bnff and bine. 




li the soldier-lad that will fight for yon. 




In each fair fold 




His eyes behold 




When his country's flag waves o*er him— 




In each rosy stripe. 




Like her lip so ripe, 
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His gill is BtiO befbra him. 

For bold and tms, 

In boff nnd bine. 
It tlM Mldiir-Iad that will fight for yon. 



Ch 



THE MEN OF CHURUBUSCO. 



Thkt'u pmnt tbem out in after 

The men of Chanibnsoo tght 1 
And tender hearts wiU name with tean 

The gallant spiriti qnenohed in night, 
When each who nnder Winfuld fooght, 

And kept the field alive, 
Wat eqnal, in the deeds he wrought, 

To any common fire— 
They'll point them ont, those veterans then, 

As far beyond all common men, 
And each to each, with stern delight. 

Will name the Chnmbnsoo fight. 



They'll sing their praise, when they're no 

The men of Chnmbnsco fight ! 
And when their latest march is o'ei^— 

As one by one is lost to sight- 
Then giris will b^ his friends to spate. 

From off that hoary brow, 
A shied bnt of the scattered hair 

Which waves so richly now : 
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And loiteren by the inn-tide heuth 
Will panae amid their tavern mirth, 
And, filling, fear since he has pass'd, 
They drink *' to Chnrabosoo's last I" 

TheyMI paint their deeds in ttatned hall— 

The deeds of Chnmbnsoo fi^t : 
And on the smoke-dried oottace wall 

Will smile their pictures, brave and bijgfat, 
Who fon|[[fat with stalwart Bcott of yora, 

That storied field to win — 
When every warrior bosom bora 

Five hero hearts within : 
TheyMI legends tell of heroes then, 
Far, far beyond all modem men. 
And still in song will grow mora bright, 
The deeds of Chnmbnsoo fight 
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THE MINT JULEP. 

iroT* lytvtTo BtoXai. 

*TiB Mid that the gods, on Olympns of old 
(And who the bright legend profanes with a donbt,) 

One night, mid their revels, by Bacchus were told 
That hit last bntt of nectar had somehow ran out I 

Bnt determined to send ronnd the goblet once more, 
They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 

In composing a draughty which, till drinking were o*er. 
Should cast every wine ever drank in the shade. 



Grave Ceres herself blithely yielded her corn, 
And the spirit that lives in each amber-hned grain, 

And which first had its birth from the dew of the mom. 
Was tanght to steal ont in bright dew-drops again. 

Pomona, whose choicest of fruits on the board 
Were scatter'd profusely in every one's reach, 

When call'd on a tribute to ouU from the hoard, 
Ezpress'd the mild juice of the delicate peach. 
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The liquids were miDgled while Venns look*d <m 
With glaaoes so fraught with iweei magical power. 

That the honey of Hybla, e'eo when they were gone. 
Has never been miss'd in the draught from that homr. 

Flora, then, from her boaom of fragranoy, shocdc. 
And with roseate fingers piessM down in the bowl. 

All dripping and fresh as it oame from tibe biook. 
The herb whoae aroma should flaTor the whole. 



The drangfat was delidons, and lond the ..»««»«, 
Though something «eem*d wanting for all to bewafl. 

But JuLKPfl the drink of immortals heeame. 
When JovK himself added a handfol of hail. 



THE LOON UPON THE LAKE. 

rROK THB CHIPPKWAT. 

I LOOKED acron the water, 

I bent over it and littened, 
I thought it was my lover, 
My trae lover's paddle gUstened. 
Joyous thus his light canoe would the silver ripples 

walie. 
But no I — it is the Loon alone— the Loon upon the 

lake. 
Ah me I it is the Loon alone— the Loon upon the lake. 



I see the fallen maple 

Where he stood, his red sash waving, 
Though waters nearly bury 
Boughs they then were newly laving. 
I hear his last farewell, as it echoed from the brake.— 
Bnt no, it is the Loon alone — the Loon upon the lake. 
Ah me I it is the Loon alone — ^the Loon u pon the lake. 
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ROOM, BOYS, ROOM. 



Thbrb was an old banter camp'd down by the rill, 
Who fiih'd in this water, and shot on that bill. 
The forest for hiin had no danji^er, nor gloom, 
For all that he wanted was plenty of room ! 
Says he, ** The world's wide, there is room for ns all ; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the ball. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy hit own room V* 

He wove bis own nets, and bis shanty was spread 
With the skins be bad dress'd and streteb'd ont over- 
head; 
Fresh branches of hemlock made fragrant the floor, 
For his bed, as he snng when the daylight was o'er, 
*' The world's wide enough, there is room for as all ; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy bis own room t*' 

That spring now half choked by the dust of the rood, 
Under boughs of old maples once limptdly flow'd ; 



ROOM, BOTI, ROOM. 
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By the rock whence it babbles hit kettle was hung. 
Which their sap often fill'd, while the hnnter he song, 
** The world's wide enough, there is room for na all ; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room V* 

And still sung the hunter— when one gloomy day. 
Be saw in the forest what sadden'd his lay, — 
A heavy-wheel'd wagon its black rut had made. 
Where fair grew the greensward in broad forest 

glade— 
*' The world's wide enongh, there is room for us all ; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room ?" 

He whistled his dog, and says he, " We can't stay ; 
I must shoulder my rifle, up traps, and away." 
Next day, through those maples the settler's axe rung. 
While slowly the hunter trudged off as he sung, 
" The world's wide enough, there is room for us all ; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man eiyoy his own room V* 



"FAR AWAY." 

Jtir—'" Long time ago." 

Ths song— Che aong that once oonid moTa om 

In life's glad day — 
The iong of her who used to love me 

Far — ^far away — 
It makes my sad heart, fonder-r-fonder— 

WUdly obey 
The spell that wins each thought to wander 

Far, far away I 

Once more npon my native river 

The moonbeams play, 
Once more the ripples shine as ever 

Far, far away — 
Bat ah, the friends who smiled around me, 

Where— where are they 1 
Where the sweet spell, that early bonnd me. 

Far— far away 1 

I think of all that hope once taught 
Too bright to stay— 
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Of all that masic fain had bronght me, 

Far— far away I 
And waep to fael there's no retnming 

Of that glad day, 
Ere all that brightened life's fresh morning 

Was far— far away. 



? 
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THE SLEIGH BELLS. 



Mbrrilt, merrily tonnd the beDs 

As o'er the ground we roll, 
And the snow-drift breaks in sOTeiy flakai 

Before onr cariole. 
When wrapp'd in bnffUos soft and waim. 

With mantle ^and tippet dtght, 
We cheerfly cleave the fleecy storm. 

Or skim in the cold moonlight. 
Merrily, merrily t Merrily, menily I 

Merrily sound the .bells. 

Merrily, merrily sound the bells 

Upon the wind without. 
When the wine is mnllM and the waflle onll'd. 

And the song is passed about. 
While rosy lips and dimpled eheeki 

The welcome joke inspire, 
And mirth in many a bright eye i 

Around the hickory fire. 
Merrily, merrily I Merrily, mnrily ! 

Merrily sound the bells. 



MORNING HYMN 
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" Lkt thkrb bk lioht 1" The Eternal spoke, 

And from the abyss where darkness rode 
The earliest dawn of nature broke, 

And light aronnd creation flow'd. 
The glad earth smiled to see the day, 

The first-born day come blashing in, 
The yoang day smiled to shed its ray 

Upon a world nntonch'd by sin. 

" Let there be light I" 0*er heaven and earth, 

The God who first the day-beam ponr'd, 
UtterM again his fiat forth. 

And shed the Gospel's light abroad. 
And, like the dawn, its cheering rays 

On rich and poor were meant to fall, 
Inspiring their Redeemer's praise 

In lowly cot and lordly hall. 

Then come, when in the orient first 
Flushes the signal light for prayer ; 

Come with the earliest beams that bnrst 
From Grod's bright throne of glory there. 

10 
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Come kneel to him who through the night 
Hath watoh'd above thy sleeping sonl. 

To Him, whose mercies, Uke his light. 
Are shed abroad from pole to pde. 
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THE STREAMLET. 



How lOently yon itreamlcC slides 
From out the twQight-ehaded bowen I 

How, tofl M sleep, H onward glides 
In snnihine throof h its dreaming floweis. 

That tnmqnil wcv«, now tom'd to gold 
Beneath the slowly westering son. 

It is the same, far on tho wold, 
Whose foam this mora we gaied upon. 

The leaden Aj, the banen waste, 
The torrent we this morning knew. 

How changed are all I as now we haste 
To bid them, with the day, adien I 

Ah I thus should life and love at last 
Grow bright and sweet when death is near : 

May we, oar oonrw of trial paM'd, 
Thns bathed in beanty i^ide from hen 1 



ST. VALENTINE^S DAY. 



Thk snow yet in the hdlow lies ; 

Bat, where by sheivy hill 'tis leen, 
In myriad rills it trielriing flies, 

To lace the slope with threads of green, 
Down in the meadow glancing wings 

Flit in the sunshine round a tree, 
Where still a frosted apple clings, 

Regale for early Chickadee : 

And chestnut bnds begin to swdl, 

Where flying squirrels peep to know 
If from the tree- top, yet, 'twere well 

To sail on leathery wing below — 
As gently shy and timorMme, 

Still holds she back who should be mine ; 
Come, Spring, to her coy bosom, come, 

And warm it toward her Valentine I 

Come, Spring, and with the braeze that caOt 
The wind-flower by the hill-side rill, 

The soft breeze that by orchard walls 
Fint dallies with the daffodil — 
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Come lift the tresaet from her ofaeek, 

And let me Me the Mush divine, 
That mantling there, tho«e cnria wonld 

To hide from her tme Valentine. 

Come Spring, and with the Red -breait*! note, 

That telli of bridal tendemen, 
Where on the breeze he'll warbling float 

Afar his nesting mate to bless — 
Come, whuper 'Us not always Spring ! 

When birds may mate on every spray — 
That April boughs cease blossoming I 

With love it is not always May ! 

Come, touch her heart with thy soft tale, 

Of tears within the floweret's cup. 
Of fairest things that soonest fail, 

Of hopes we vainly gamer up — 
And while, that gentle heart to melt, 

Like mingled wreath, such tale you twino, 
Whisper what lasting bliss were felt 

In lot shared with her Valentine. 
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THE BLUSH. 



I COULD not wish that in thy boiom aught 
Should e'er one moment's transient pain awakes, 

Tet can't tegnt that thoa — forgive the thought— 
As floweiB when shaken 

Will yield their sweetest fragrance to the wind, 

Should, ruflkd thus, betray thy heavenly mind. 

The lilies faintly to the roses yield, 

As on thy thoughtful cheek they struggling vie, 
(Who would not strive upon so sweet a field 

To win the mastery ?) 
And thoughts are in thy speaking eyes rereal'd, 
Pure as the fount the proj^et's rod unseal'd. 



THY NAME. 

It oomet to me when healthi go ronnd, 
And o'er the wine their garlands wreathing » 

The flowen of wit, with mnsio wonnd, 
Are fredily from the goblet breathing ; 

From sparkling song and sally gay 

It oomei to steal my heart away, 

And fill my soul, mid festal glee, 

With sad, sweet, silent thoughts of thee. 

It comes to me upon the mart. 

Where care in jostling crowds is rife ; 
Where Avarice goads the sordid heart, 
Or cold Ambition prompts the strife ; 
It comes to whisper if I'm there, 
'Tis bnt with thee each prize to share, 
F(Mr Fame were not snoce* to me. 
Nor riches wealth, unshared with thee. 

It comes to me when smiles are bright 
On gentle lips that murmur round me, 

And kindling glances flash delight 
In eyee whote spell might onoe have bound mo. 
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It oomftt— bnt comes to hdmg akuM 
Remembranoe of Mine look or Ume, 
Dearer than angfat I hear or lee, 
Becaoie 'twas worn or breathed by thee. 

It comes to me where doister'd bongha 

Their shadows cast upon the sod ; 
Awhile in Nature's fane my yows 

Are lifted from her shrine to God ; 
It comes to tell that all of worth, 
I dream in heaven, or know on earth, 
However bright or dear it be. 
Is blended with my thought of thee. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 



Teach thee their UDgviage I iweet, I know no 
toDgae, 

No myttic art those gentle things declare, 
I ne'er eoald trace the schoolman's trick among 

Created things, so delicate and rare : 
Their language t 'Frythee I why they are themselvea 

Bat bright thoughts syllabled to shape and hue, 
The tongne that erat was spoken by the elves, 

When tenderness as yet within the world was new. 



And oh, do not their soft and starry ey( 

Now bent to eaith, to heaven now meekly plead- 
ing— 
Their incense fainting as it seeks the skies, 

Yet still from earth with freshening hope receding^ 
Say, do not these to every heart declare, 

With all the sitent eloquence of truth, 
The language that they speak vt Nature's prayer, 

To give her back those spotless days of youth 1 



THE CALL OF SPRING. 



Thou wak>«t agaia, oh Earth ! 

From winter's sleep I — 
BnntiBg with voioe of mirth 

From icy keep ; 
And landing at the Son, 
Who hath their freedom won, 

Thy waten leap I 



'Thon wak'st again, oh Earth I 

Freshly again. 
And who by fireside hearth 

Will now remain f 
Cknne on the rosy honra — 
Come on thy bads and flowen 
As when in Eden's bowen 

Spring first did reign. 
Birds on thy breezes chime 
Blithe as in that matin time 

Their choiring begnn : 
Earth, tkou hast many a prims- 
Man hath bat one ! 
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Thoa wak*it anaw, oh Eartlft— 

Freshly anew I 
As when at Spring's first birth 

First flow'iets grew. 
Heart I that to earth dost ding, 
While boughs are blossoming, 

Why wake not too 1 

Long thou in sloth hast lain. 
Listing to Love's soft strain — 

Wilt tbon sleep on 1 
Flaying, thon slnggard heart, 
In life no manly part, 

Thoagh yonth be gone. 
Wake I 'tis Spring's qnickening breath 

Now o'er thee blown ; 
Awake thee I ere thon in death , 

Pnlselessly slnmbereth. 
Flack thon from Glory's wreath 

One leaf alone ! 



i 



MONODY. 



When ths flowen of Friendihip or Love hav» de- 

cay'd. 
In the heart that has trusted and onoe been betray'd. 
No sunshine of kindness their bloom can restore. 
For the yerdnre of feeling will quicken no mora I 

Hope cheated too often when life's in its spring, 
From the bosom that nursed it forever takes wing t 
And memory comes, as its promises fade, 
To brood o*er the havoc that passion has made,— 

As 'tis said that the swallow the tenement leave* 
Where ruin endangers her nest in the eaves, 
While the desolate owl takes her place on the wall. 
And builds in the mansion that nods to its fall. 



o- 



LOVE'S MEMORIES. 



To-NIOHT I to-night I what memoriei to-night 
Came thronging o*er me as I stood near thee. 
Thy form of Loveliness, thy brow of light, 

Thy voice's thrilling flow. 
All, all were there ; to me — to roe as bright 
Ai when they claim 'd my soul's idolatry 
Years, long yean ago ! 

That gulf of years i Oh, God I hadrt thon been 
mine, 
Would all that's precious have been swallow'd 
there? 
Tenth's meteor hope, and manhood's high design, 

Lost, lost, forever lost — 
Lost with the love that with them all would twino, 
The love that left no harvest but despair— 
Unwon at such a cost I 

Was it ideal, that wild, wild love I bore theet 
Or thon thyself— didst thou my soul enthral 1 
Such as thon art to-night did I adore thee I 
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Ay, idolize— IB vain I 
Sneh u thoo art to-night — ooaM time restore me 
That wealth of loviiig^-«bonldst tkm have it aU, 
To waste perchance again ? 

No I Thou didst break the cofTers of my heart. 

And set so lightly by the hoard within, 
That / too leam'd at last the squanderer's art, — 

Went idly here and there, 
FUing my soal and lavishing a part 
On each, less cold than then, who cared to wis 
And seemed to prize a share. 

No I Thon didst wither np my flowering yoath. 

If blameless, still the bearer of a blight I 
The nnconscioas agent of the deadliest rath 

That human heart hath riven I 
Teaching me scorn of my own spirit's truth ! 
Holding — not me — but that fond worship lif^t 
Which link'd my soul to Heaven ! 

No I — No I — For me the weakest heart before 

One so nntonch'd by tenderness as thine ! 
Angels have enter'd through the frail tent door 

That pass the palace now — 
And Hi who spake the words, '* Ou sin no more," 
'Mid human passions saw the spark divioo, 
But not in such as thou I 



WRITTEN IN A LADY'S PRAYER 

BOOK. 

Tht thoughts are Heavenward I and thy heart, they 

Which love, oh ! more than mortal, fail'd to move, 
Now in its precions casket melts away, 
And owns the impress of a Saviour's love I 

Many, in days gone hy, fall many a prayer, 
Fare, though impassion'd, has been breathed tat 
thee 

By one who once thy hallowM name would dare 
Prefer with his to the Divinity. 

Reqnite them now— not with an earUiIy love— 
Bnt since with that his lot thon mayst not bless, 

Ask — what he dare not pray for from above — 
For him the mercy of Forgetfvlness. 



T 



ANACREONTIC. 



rd KoWtarov fiiv v^6>^— Ftmiar. 



6- 



Blamk not the Bowl— 4he froitfiil Bowl ! 

Whence wit, and mirth, and mnsic tprinf , 
And amber ^t^m elysian roll, 

To bathe yon&g Love's delighted wing. 
What, like the grape Osiris gave, 

Makes rigid age to lithe of limb ? 
Diamines memory's tearfni wave, 

And teaches drowning hope to swim t 
Did Ocean from his radiant arms 

To earth another Venns give, 
He ne'er could match the mellow charms 

That in the breathing beaker live. 

Like bnming thoughts which loven hoard 
In characters that mock the sight, 

Tfll some kind liquid, o'er them poar*d. 
Brings all their hidden warmth to ligh^- 

Are feelings bright, which, in the cap 
Though graven deep, appear but dim, 
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Till turd with glowing Baochns vp, 
They iparkle on the foaming brim. 

Each drop npon the firat yon poar 
Brings aome new tender thought to life, 

And as yon fill it mora and mora, 
The last with fervid sool is rife. 

The idandfonnt, that kept of old ' 

Its fabled path beneath the sea, 
And fresh, as fint from earth it roD'd, 

From earth again rose joyously ; 
Bora not beneath the bitter brine, 

Eaoh flower npon its limpid tide. 
Mora ftithfally Uian in bright wine, 

Onr hearts will toward eaoh other glide. 
Then drain the onp, and let thy soul 

Learn, as the draught delicions flies. 
Like pearls in the Egyptian's bowl. 

Truth beaming at the bottom lies. 



11 



THE SONG OF THE DROWNED. 

DowH, tu down, in the wston deep, 
Where the boomiiig laifet above ns iweep, 
Our leveb from night till morn we keep : 
And thoQgh with nt the cap goei round 
Upon every shore where the bine wav«8 Moad, 
Yet here, u it pnnee from lip to Up, 
Alone ii found tme fellowship ; 
For only the Dead, where'er they range, 
'Tii the Dead alone who never diange. 

What boots yonr pledgee, ye sons of Earth ; 
Or to whom ye drink in yonr honrs of mirth, 
When gather'd aroand your fiistal hearth t 
Te fiU to love 1 and the toast ye give 
Will hardly the fumes of your wine outlive ! 
To friendship fill I and its tale is told, 
Almost ere Uie pledge on your lip grows eoM ! 
For only the Dead, where'er they range, 
'Tis the Dead alone, who never change. 

Then come, when the ' bolt of death is hnrl'd,' 
Gome down to us from that bleak, bleak world, 



i 
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Where the wings of lorrow are never ftarled : 
Come, and we'll drink to the shadei of the past ; 
To the hopee that mockM in life to the la«t ; 
To the lipe and the eyes we once would adore, 
And the loves that in death can delnde no mora I 
For the Dead, the Dead, wherever they ranfe, 
'Til only the Dead who never ohange. 



NO MORE^-NO MORE. 



Ko mor»— BO more of toiif to-night ; 

Oh, let no more thy mosio flow I 
Thoie notes that onoe could wake delist, 
Come o*er me like a spirit-blight, 
A hreathing of the faded past, 
Whoee freshest hopes to earth w«« oait 

Long, long ago. 

A livelier strain ! nay, play instead, 

That movement wild and low. 
That ehanting for the early dead 
Which best beseems spring's bhMsomt flied, 
A requiem for each tender my 
That ftom life's morning stole away 
Long, long ago. 



A HUNTER'S MATIN. 



Up, oomradei, op I the mom's awaka 

Upon the moantaia nde, 
The cnilew'i wing hath swept the lake, 
And the deer has left the tangled brake, 

To drink from the limpid tide. 
Up, comrades, np I the mead-lark's note 
And the plover's cry o'er the prairie float, 
The sqninel he springs from his covert now 
To prank it away on the ohestnot boogh. 
Where the oriole's pendent nest high np. 

Is rook'd on the swaying trees, 
While the hnmblrd sips from the harabell'i onp. 

As it bends to the mommg bieese. 
Up, comrades, np I onr shallops grate 

Upon the pebbly strand. 
And oar stalwart hounds impatient wait 

To spring from the huntsman's hand. 



MY BIRCHEN BARK. 



HSORO MILODT. 

Mt birehen bark, my birehen b«riL I 

Wben Fortune fint made Love a iotw. 
He shapeo it for his own trim ark 

To float Care's delate gayly over. 
Then leave the boasting pioneer 

To hew his skiff from yonder pine. 
And, dearest, with yonng Love to steer, 

Become a passenger in mine : 
In swan-like grace thy form resembliof^ 
With joy beneath thy sweet limbs tramblinf— 
For lightsome heart, oh, snch a boat 
On summer wave did never float I 

Think*st thoa, my love, that painted baice, 
With gandy pennant flaunting o'er hw, 

Conid kiss, lilM her, the flowery marge. 
Nor break the foam-bdls formed befiwe her t 

Look, sweet, the very lotos-cup. 
Trembling as if with Uiss o'erbrimm'd. 



O- 



o 
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Seemed now slmost to booy her up 

As o*er the hfMut-thaped leave* we skiiii]n*d~ 
Tfaoie floating hearts, betide their flowen, 
Half bear the boat and both of oars I 
For lightsome heart, oh, snob a boat 
On sommer wave did never float i 



THE YACHTER. 

Mt buk b my ooaner lo gallant and bmTe ; 
Like a tteed of the prairie she bonndfl o'er the wave. 
And the breait of the billow, as onward I roam. 
Swelling prondly to meet her, u Aeok'd by her foam. 

Like the winds which her eanyass eznltini^y fill, 
I float as I list, and I rove as I will ; * 

The breeze cannot bafBe, for with it I veer, 
Or in the wind's eye like the petrel I steer. 

O'er the pages of story the stndent may pore, 
The tnunpet the soldier may charm to the war, 
In the forest the hunter his heaven may see, 
But the bounding bine water and shallop for me. 

With no haven before me — ^beneath me my home~- 
All heaven aronnd me wherever I roam, 
I am free— I am free as the shrill piping gale, 
That whistles its mnsie as onward I sail. 



I 



BOAT SONG. 



Wb oonit no gale with wooiog sail, 

We fear no aqnall a*brewing ; 
Seas smooth or rongh, skiea fair or blnff. 

Alike onr conne panning. 
For what to ns are winds, when thu 

Onr merry boat is flying, 
While, bold and free, with jocund glee, 

Stoat hearts her oars are plying I 

At twflight dan, when red the snn 

Far o'er the water flashes, 
T^th baoyant song, onr bark along 

His crimson pathway dashes. 
And when the night devonrs the light, 

And shadows thicken o'er ns, 
The stars steal ont, the skies abont. 

To dance to onr bold choros. 

Sometimes, near shorn, we ease onr oar, 

Whfle beaaty's sleep invading, 
To watch the beam through her casement gleam, 

As she wakes to onr serenading ; 
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Then, with the tide, we flosting glide 

To music loft, recedijig, 
Or drain one enp, to her fill'd up, 

For whom these notes aie pleading. 

Thns, on and on, till the night is gone. 

And the garish dawn is breaking ; 
While landsmen sleep, we boatmen keep 

The soqI of frolic waking. 
And though cheeriess then onr craft look, when 

To her moorings day hath brong^t her. 
By the moon amain she is launch'd again, 

To danoe o'w the merry water. 



WHERE DOST THOU LOITER, 
SPRING ? 



Wbbeb dost thou loiter, Spring, 

Whibt it behoTodi 
Tbee to oesM wanderiag 

Where thy braexe xovethi 
And to my lady bring 

The flowen she loveth. 



Coma with thy melting skies, 
Like her oheek, binshing, 

Come with thy dewy eyes 
When fonnts ue gnshing ; 

Come where the wild bee hiee 
When dawn is flashing. 

Lead her where, by the brook, 
The fiist blossom keepeth, 

Where, in the shelter'd nook, 
The oallow bnd sleepeth. 

Or with a timid look 
Throng its leaves peepeth. 
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Lead her wheraoa the cpny 

Blitbdy eaioninj;, 
Fint biids Uieir lonndday 

For my l«dy «iif— 
But keep, wbeie^er she itny 

Tmelore 



CHANSONNETTE. 



It hsnnte me yet 1 that eariy dream 

Of fint fond Love I 
Like the ke that floats on a summer itieam 

From frozen fount above, 
Through my river of life 'twill drifting gleam. 

Wherever its waves may flow ; 
Flashing athwart each sunny hour 
With a strangely bright bnt chilling power, 

Ever and ever to mocli their tide 
With its illusive glow : 

A fragment of hopes that were petrified 
Long — long ago I 



6 



WAKE, LADY, WAKE! 

WRXmN FOR AS AIR IH SIR PRKMCHUTZ. 

Wakb, Lady, wake 1 the ctan on high 

Are twinkling in the vanlted sky, 

TIm dew drops on the leafy ipiay 

Are trembling in the moon'i cold ray ; 

Bnt what to me are dewy skiet 

And moon and ttan, nnlecs thine eyes 

Will waken, to rival the heaven't bine. 

And the itan and moon in their brightBCM too t 

Wake, Lady, wake I the mnnnnring breeie 
Ii soft among the iwaying trees ; 
And with the tonnd of brooks is heard 
The note of evening's lonely bird : 
Bnt thy loved voice is sweeter far, 
Than whispering woods or breezes are, 
Or the silver sonnd of the tinkling rill, 
Or the plaintive eaO of the whippoorwfll. 

Wake, Lady 1 or my heart alone 
Will, like a Inte that's lort its tone, 
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To natare*! tonoh reJRue to totiiid. 

While all her works rejoice around i 

How can I prize the brightest spot, 

If I am there, but thou art nott 

Then while throogh thy lattice the moonbeams break, 

'Tis thy lover that calb thee, wake, Lady, wakel 



■O 



SERENADE. 



BLBBmra 1 why now ■Wwphy t 
The nooa hendf loob gay, 

WhOe throngli thy lattiee peepiaf ; 
Wik not her call obey f 

Wake, love, each star ■ kupbag 
For thee Hi brightest lay ; 

And laagniihes the gleaniiag 

From fiie-fliet bow streamhif 
▲thwart the dewy spray. 

Awake, the ikies are weeping 
Because thon art away, 

Bnt if of me thon'rt dreaming, 
Sleep, lored one, while yon may ! 

And mode's wings shall hoirer 

SofUy thy sweet dreams over, 
Fanning dark thonghts away, 

While, dearest, 'tis thy lorer 
Who'll bid each bright one stay. 



THE BROOK AND THE PINE. 

Till me, fiur Brook, that lobg hast rang, 

To yonder Pine haat rang so sweetly — 
Are its wild anas more near thee flnng, 

When night their motion veils completely 1 
Or, for the mom's oanssing rays 

Still eager, will it toss its bonghs, — 
Like heaorts that only beat for praise, 

All heedless of afiection's vows 1 

I never pause — ^the Brook replied— 

To know how near it bends above me, 
I cannot help, whate'er betide. 

To sing for one I fain woold love me ; 
My song flows on, and still must flow, 

My chosen Pine with truth to bless. 
Though rippling pebbles sometimes show 

The brook athirst with tenderness : 

Nay more — ^wfaen thus, while troublous, oft 
My wavelets flash some ray redeeming, 

I think but of the Pine alofl. 
Which first will proudly hail its beaming! 
_ 
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Aad, waited thw, a joy it n 

To know my pine, — iefredi*d and bfiglit, 
WUle I distiU'd each dewy kM— 

It worthy of an ^orioot light I 



o 



THINK OF ME, DEAREST. 



Tbutk of mfl, dearest, when day is breakiag 

Away from the sable chains of night, 
When the son, his ooean-conch fonaking, 
Like a giant first in his strength awaking, 

Is flinging abroad his limbs of light ; 
As the breeze that first travels with morning foith, 
Giving life to her steps o*er the quickening earth — 
As the dream that has cheated thy soul through the 

night, 
Let me come fresh in thy thoughts with the light. 



Think of me, dearest, when day is sinking 

In the soft embrace of twilight grey, 
When the starry eyes of heaven are winking. 
And the weary Mowers their tears are drinking, 
As they start like gems on the star-lit spray. 
Let me come warm m thy thoughts at eve. 
As the glowing track which the sunbeams leave, 
When they, blushing, tremble along the deep 
While stealing away to their place of sleep. 



1 



]8i floaas ams ocgabioral pobms 



lovsd thee Hnifia; 

Am ofai &at aaek wbile tfaflf^ fUB o* thee ; 
Whea werdi mm wnuuai|r smI lodb mse wiliBg, 
Aad thoee wonfa aad loohi, of eCAcrt, bq^oilmg 

Thy ftrtteug heart ffoos love and me. 
Let am come, trae ia diy thoogfali in that hoar; 
liBt my tnnt aad my ftath — my deTotkm — have 

power, 
Whea aO that eaa lam to thy yoaes aoal k aeareet, 
TomuBBioa each traaat thought back to me, deamt. 



-o 
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AWAY TO THE FOREST. 

AWAT to tlie forest, away, love, away t 
My foam-ohamping oooTMr reproves thy delay, 
An4 the brooks are all calling, Away, love, away I 
Away to the forest, my own love, with me I 
Away where thro' checker'd glade sports the wind 
free. 
Where in the bosky dell 
Watching yonng leaflets swdl, 
Spring on each floral bell 
Oonnteth for thee 

Away to the forest, away I 

Away to the forest, away, love, away I 
Each breath of the morning reproves thy delay ; 
Each shadow retiring beckons away ! 
Hark I how the blae-bird's throat caroling o'er as 
Chimes with the throsh's note floating before ns i 
Away then, my gentle one, 
Thy voice Is miss'd alone. 
Away— let love's whisper'd tone 
Swell the bright choms. 

Away to the forest, away ! 



THE WAXEN ROSE 



Go, mocking flower, 

Tboo i^astie child of art. 
Back to thy lady's bower ; 
Gro and aak if thon, 
Fabe rose, art proven no«r 
An emUem of her heart? 

TeU her, that like thee 

That heart's of little worth, 
However kind it be» 

Which any hand with skffl 
May moald nnto its will : 
Too pliant from its birth. 

Go, cheating blossom, 

Scentless as morning dew. 
Go ask if in her bosom, 

Althongb love's bad may be 
In brightness like to thee, 
It owns no fragrance too. 

• " Go, lovely lose."— Walls. 
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But if faddm, yet 

8tiD, ttlll her love bloomf on ; 
Tdl her— oh, ne'er foq;et 
To tell her, from my beaut 
Af^tion will not put 
When all Sfe'a flowen a» goi 



— 



MYNE HEARTTE. 



I ■OMMimns thinnke tliye womuiiiM aitte 
Hathe fromme mye boiomme whytohd my heaitto, 
Yt dothe loe oftenne fede to mee 
Lyke oaskette when no jewdlles be, 
Or, oceanne sfaelle wilk braathw dyiUein 
I ween firomme verye emptynene ; 
And thenne I wishe no faythkne heaitte 
Of mee hadde never been a parte. 

And iommetymei doe I thynnke yti tyde 

It bye thye eoldnen petryfyd ; 

Or, thatte thyne eyne loorohe nppe ye Mtyme 

Fromme healthfalle bonndyngei through mye finym 

Yt laggs Me in iti oonne lyke steynes, 

WUk bluhynfe creepe throogh cowaidei veynei ; 

And thenne I tbynke that tic an heaitte 

Of manne hadde bettere notte be parte. 

And tommetymee doe I thynke 'twere wdle 
Thyt heartte thonldde breake beneatbe thye ipeQe, 
Since lonnge yt onlye thooghtet of payntt 
Hathe lentte nntoe my weaiye brainne. 



MTHB HBARTTB. 

Soe rnanaye that j9 sabel toite 
Dothe crowde mye reaiODne fromme her 
And mayke me thynake I'd rayther parte 
Wythe lyfe in tio an faythelene heartte. 
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THE LOVER'S STAR. 



BAMUH AIB. 



■o 



Ob, whtn, 'mid thj wild hncj*» diMmug 
Life*! meteon around thee am lUeuniiig, 
Thy teui itill belie the falie besmiaff 

That fuB would thy tpiiit control— 
Look, look to that lone light above thee. 
The ttar that seemi let there to love thee. 

Look there, and I am with thee in wnl I 
Look, look, fcc 

And if, when thm wilder'd, then turaeit. 
To lean on the tine and the eameit — 
The fUend for whom vainly thon yeameit 

Hn pam'd like a miit from life's itnmd.— 
Oh, come, come again to me, dearest 1 
Thoa still to my soal shah be nearest, 

All mine in that bright spirit-land I 
Oh I come, oome again, fro. 



i 



THE INVITATION. 

Wbnd, love, with nw, to the deep woodi wend, 

Where far in the fomt the wild flowen keep, 
Where no watching eye shall over nt bend, 

Save the blottoms that into thy bower may peep. 
Thon riialt gather from bads of the oriole's hne, 

Whose flaming wings ronnd oar pathway flit, 
Frwn the saflron orchis and Inpin bine, 

And thoM like the foam on my oonrser's bit 

One steed and one saddle ni both shall bear, 

One hand of each on the bridle meet ; 
And beneath the wrist that entwines me there, 

An answering pnlse from my heart shall beat. 
I will sing thee many a joyone lay. 

As we chase the deer by the bine lake-side. 
While the winds that over the prairie play 

Shall fan the cheek of my woodland biide. 

Onr home shall be by the oool, bright itreamt. 
Where the beaver chooses her safe retreat, 

And onr hearth shall smile like the sna's warm gleams 
Throngh the branehes around oar lodge that meet 
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Then wend with me, to the deep woods wend, 
WhMe far in the forest the wild flowers keep, 

Where no watchinif eye shall over ns bend, 
Save the blotsoms that into thy bower may peep. 



THE LOVE TEST. 



I THOVSBT ihe wai wayward— incoutant in part, 
Bat thonclit not the weakneM e'er reached to her 

heart; 
'Twas a ligbtneii of mood which but tempted a lover 
The more the tme way to tiiat heart to diaoorer. 

What changeful leemM there, was the play of the 

wave 
Which veileth the depth of the firm ocean cave ; 
I cared not how fitfnl that light wave might flow, 
I would dive for the pearl of affection below. 

I won it, methonght I and now welcome the strife, 
The burthen, the toil, the worrt stmggles of life ; 
Come troable— come sorrow— come pain and despair, 
We divide ills, that each for the other woold bear I 

I Mieved—I could iwbar there was that in her 

breast, 
That soul of wild feeUng, which needs but the test. 
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To kap like a fklchion— brigbt, ||owiaf , and troe. 
To the hand whidi its worth and its temper best 
knew. 



And what was the ttmg^ which feasted feve's power t 
What fortane, so soon, oodld brinf trial's daik hoar ? 
Did some thadaw of evil fint make her heart quail t 
Or the WORST psove at once that her trath oonid 
ne'er iail? 



I painted it stbrnly, the lot die might shaie ! 

I took flfom Lovb's wing all the gloss it may bear ; 

I told her how often bis comrade is Cabb I 

I appealed to her Aeort— and her heart it 

WHBRB ? 



AFTERTHOUGHT. 



What though I ii|^ to think that after all 
'Twai half some erring fancy of the mind, 

Half that illusion which they * lore * miscall 
Whose sense dreams not of sentiment refined : 

They to whom ne'er that gnsh of soul was given 

Which melts the heart to mould it but for Heaven- 



What though to think it was but this perchanoe 
Prompts the half-wistful— half-disdainful sigh ; 

Makes the fond tone — the tear— the tender glanoe 
Seem less than valueless in memory : 

Still would I rather my love ran to waste 

Than she I love * love's bitterness ' should taste. 



SEEK NOT TO UNDERSTAND HER. 



Why seek her heart to undentaad. 

If bat enongh thoa knowest 
To prove that aQ thy love, like nnd, 

Upon the wind then throwest? 
The ill thou makest oat at last 
Doth bat reflect the bitter paat, 
While an the good thoa leamest yet 
Bat makn her harder to foifet. 

What matters all the nobleness 
Which in her breast resideth. 
And what the warmth of tenderness * 

Her mien of ooldness hideth, 
If bat nngenerons thooghts prevail 
When thoa her bosom woaldst assail. 
While tenderness and warmth doth neN 
By any chance toward thee appear 1 

« 

Sam np each token thoa hast vroa 

Of kindred feeling there — 
How few for Hope to build upon, 

How many for Despair ! 



o 
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And if e*er word or look deolareth 
Love or ayenion which she beaieth, 
WhOe of the fint no proof ihou hatt 
Bow many are there of the laat 1 

Then itrive no more to nndentand 
Her heart, of which thon knoweit 

Enongh to prove thy love, like land, 
Upon the wind thon throwert : 

The iU thoo makest ont at last 

Doth bat reflect the bitter past, 

Wliile all the good thon leamert yet 

Bat makes her harder to foiget. 



13 



WITHERING, WITHERING. 



WtTHiRiNO — withering — all are witharinip— 

All of hope's flowen that yoath hath nnnad ; 
Flowen of love too early bloesoming ; 

Buds of ambition, too frail to bant. 
Faintily — faintily-— «h I how faintily 

I feel life's pnlses ebb and flow : 
Yet, sonow, I know then dealest daintOy 

With one who should not wish to live 



Nay I why, yonng heart, thos timidly shrinkiny t 

Why doth thy upward wing thus tire f 
Why are thy pinions so droopingly sinking, 

When they should only waft thee higher t 
Upward— upward, let them be waving, 

Lifting thy soul toward her place of Urth : 
There are guwdons there more worth thy haviaff , 

Far more than any theie Inree of enith. 



^ 6- 



A PLACE FOR ME. 

A PLACE for me— one place fbr me, 

Within that jonng wild heart be kept ; 
Howe*er Affection's chords may there 

By other hands than mine be swept : 
However onto Love's mad thrill 

Their mnsio may responsive be, 
As now let sober Friendship still 

Preserve one note — one place for me. 

When thy bright spirit, grave or gay, 

Some other chains delighted near, 
To catch thy features' varying play, 

And watch each lightning tlioaght appett, 
However thou his soul mayst touch. 

Let him not wholly thine enthrall 
From one who ever loved so mnch 

To ohate its meteor windings all. 

When in some scene where Natnre flings 
Uer loveliest enchantments ronnd. 

And in thy kindling soul npsprings 
Thoughts which no mortal breast can bound 
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Or when apon aome deathlea page 
Thy mind oommnnes with kindred mind, 

Still let me there one thought engage, 
And roand thy aouing siniit wind. 

When lint the bride-Iilte dawn b blndiiiv 

Within the arms of joyons day, 
Or when the twilight dewi are hoihing 

His footsteps o'er the hills away; 
When from the fretted vault above, 

God's ever burning lamps are hnng, 
And when in dreams of Heaven and Iov«, 

His mercies are aronnd thee flung ; 

A plaoe for me — one place for me. 

Within thy memory live enshrined, 
' Whatever idob Tinie may raise 

Upon the altars of thy mind. 
And while youth's hopes before me iweap, 

Like bubbles on a freshening i 
My bark of fife shall ever keep 

One sacred berth for 



"OUR FRIENDSHIP." 



It will endare ! It hath the seal upon it 

That once alone in life is ever set ; 
It will endnre I we both by safiering won it I 

It will endue — for neither can forget. 

It mtut endnre ! for is not Tmth immortal f 
And those same tears which saw onr hopes depart, 

Brought her, the comforter, from Heaven's bright 
portal, 
In rainbow radiance spanning heart to heart I 



- 1 
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MY DOG. 



An car diat caoglit ray dighlest lone, 

la kindneM or in miiger spoken ; 
Aa ejre that «Ter watch*d my own, 

la Tjgik death alone has broken ; 
Iti diaagdess, ceaseless, and nnboogfat 

Aflectkm to the last levealin; ; 
Beaming almost with hnman thovgfat. 

And more — &r more than hnman feding ! 

Can snefa in endfess sleep be ehillM, 

And mortal pride disdain to sorrow, 
Because the pnlse that here was sUU'd 

May wake to no immortal morrow ! 
Can faith, devotedness, and love. 

That seem to hnmbler ereatnres given 
To teQ ns what we owe above, — 

The types of what is doe to Heaven, — 

Can these be with the things that were. 
Things cberish'd — bnt no mom returning, 

And leave behind no trace of care, 
No shade that speaks a moment's mourning t 
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Alas ! my, friend, of all of worth 

That yean have stolen or years yet leave me, 
I've never known so mnoh on earth, 

Bnt that the loss of thine most grieve me. 



A PORTRAIT. 

Not hen the charms which Lanni't lover di«w. 
Or Titian'i pencil on the canvaM threw ; 
No soni enkindled beneath sonthem skiei 
6Iow*d on her cheek and sparkled in her eyes ; 
No pmrient charms set off her slender form 
With swell volaptnoas and with oontoar waim ; 
While each proportion was by Nature told 
In maiden beauty's most bewitching mould. 
High on her peerless brow — a radiant throne 
Unmix'd with anghtof earth— pale genius sat aloM. 
And yet at times, within her eye there dwelt 
Softness that would the sternest bosom melt, 
A depth of tenderness which show'd, when woke, 
That woman there as well as angel spoke. 
Tet well that eye could flash resentment's rayB, 
Or, proudly scornful, check the boldest gaze ; 
Chill burning passion with a calm disdain, 
Or with one glance rekindle it again. 
Her month — O I never fascination met 
Near woman's lips half so alluring yet : 
For round her mouth there play'd, at tinMt, a smile, 
Such as did man from Paradise beguile ; 
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Snoh, oonld it light him thioof h thit world of pain, 
As he'd not barter Eden to regain. 
What tfaoDgh that smile might beam alike on all ; 
What though that glance on each as kindly fall ; 
What though yon knew, while worshipping their 

power, 
Yonr homage bnt the pastime of the hour. 
Still they, however guarded were the heart, 
Could every feeling from its fastness start-^ 
Deceive one still, howe'er deceived before. 
And make him wish thus to be cheated more, 
Till, grown at last in snch illusions gray. 
Faith follow'd Hope and stole with Love away. 
Snch was Altnda ; snch in her combined 
Those charms which round our very nature wind ; 
Which, when together they in one conspire. 
He who admires must love — who sees, admire. 
Variably perilous ; upon the sight 
Now beam'd her beauty in resistless light, 
And subtly now into the heart it stole. 
And, ere it startled, occupied the whole. 
'Twas well for her, that lovely mischief, well 
That she could not the pangs it waken 'd tell ; 
That, like the princess in the fairy tale. 
No soft emotions could her soul assail ; 
For Nature, — ^tbat Alinda should not feel 
The wounds her eyes mi^ht make, but never heal,— 
In mercy, while she did each gift impart 
Of rarest excellence, withheld a heart ! 



BUENA VISTA. 



[Soppoted to be written by a Mexican Priioner 
within the American linei at Saltillo.] 



Wb mw their watoh-firee through the nif h^ 

Light np the far horizon's verge ; 
We heard at dawn the gathering fight. 

Swell like the distant ocean surge — 
The thnnder-tramp of mountain bordet 

From distance sweeps a boding sound, 
As Azteo*s twenty thousand swords 

And clanking ohaigers shake the ground. 



A gun !— now all is hushed again — 

How strange that lull before the storm, 
That fearful silence o'er the plain — 

Halt they their battle line to form 1 
It booms — it booms — it booms again. 

And through each thick and thunderous shock 
The war-scream seems to pierce the brain, 

As charging squadrons interlock. 
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Colombia's soiw — of difleient race — 

Proud Axtee and bold AUeghan, 
Are giappled them in death embraoe, 

To rend each other, man to man I 

The ttorm-donds lift,* and throngh the haxe, 

Dinolving in the noon-tide light, 
I tee the sun of Aztec blaze 

Upon her banner broad and bright ! 
And on : — (till on, her ensigns wave. 

Flinging abroad each glorions fold ; 
While drooping round eadh nillen staTS 

Cling AUeghan'a but half unrolled. 

But stay! that ihont has stirred the air ; 

I see the stripes— I see the stan-~ 
O God 1 who leads the phalanx there. 

Beneath those fearful meteor bars 1 
' Old Zack '— ' Old Zacx '—the war-ciy lattles 

Amid those men of iron tread, 

* " While the battle was going on, there came up 
a thick black cloud, which extended itself acraas the 
valley immediately over the two armies, entirely con- 
cealing them from my view, from which I could hear 
peal after peal of heavy thunder, and see the sharp 
lightning descend. At the same time I could hear 
the roar of the canon of both armies, then engaged 
in deadljr conflict ; as though Heaven's artillery was 
oontendmg against that of feeble man."— JLettff* 
from an Officert in the Knickerboeker. 
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At rtms ' Old Fritz,' in Eorope's battles, 

When that bit bott great Frederick led I 
Like Cordellieras tnow-fed flood 

Its torrent-traok through forastt rending, 
Like Santiago's crathing wood 

Throagh which it whirb, in foam deieending, 
So Taylor't power in that wild hour 

Upon our central might it thrown, 
So ronnd hit dread retistless tread 

Oar bleeding rankt are rent and strewn. 

Oh I hardly from that carnage dire 

We drag oar patriot chief away — 
Who, crashed by famine, steel and fire, 

Yet claims as hit the desperate day 1 
That day whose sinking light is shed 

O'er Bnena Vista's field, to tell. 
Where round the sleeping and the dead. 

Stalks conquering Tatlor's sentinel. 
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8TAHZA in. 



7%M« peaks where fresh the Hudson takes 
His tnbute from an hundred lakes. 

The lakes, which form the wnroes of the Hudson 
in the Adirondao wilderneas, are lappoied to exceed 
this number. For a Topographical aceonnt of this 
romantic region, see the first and second official Re- 
ports of George E. Hoffman, Esq., * Chief Engineer for 
the Surrey of the Upper Hudson and its Braaches,' 
to the Legislature of the State of New-York, 1838-0. 
These mountains, when fiist visited by the present 
writer, in his eerily vacations, were much frequented 
by roving Indian hnnten, who often showed a hunt- 
er's friendliness to his yonngsterhood, and more than 
one of whom has since met with a violent death amid 
these solitudes. The country seemed, at that tine, ■ 
about to be settled by white people as a gneing dis- 
trict. Bnt the opening of the Erie Canal soon after- 
ward, diverted emicration westwud.^ and the Chief . 
Engineer of the Upper Hudson speaks, in his fiist • 
Beport, of former " clearings " and old road^ being ; 
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rendered impauable by a yoanf? and thick forest 
growth, and wild animals making their lair in the 
cablni of former lettlers, who had migrated to the 
prairie*. 

Within the last five years, however, the pablieation 
of the (Seologica] Snrvev of the State has again 
brought the whole Sacandaga and Adirondao region 
into fivsh and favorable notice ; and its rich mineral 
resources, not less than its magnificent scenery, axe 
now tiie freqnent themes of correspondence in oar 
periodicals, alike by scientific and sporting toarista. 
These, since the first edition of this poem was pub- 
lished, have made iti attractions pretty genetmny 
known ; still the foliowinc snmmine up of its charao- 
teristics, which is copied here from the " Ithaca Chro- 
nicle,*' may be acceptable to the snmmer tourist, from 
the memorandum of different rontes it offers to thoee 
who would penetrate the ''little Switcerlaad" de- 
scribed in the text :— 

*' An immense plateau of land, devated more than 
tbnrteen hundred feet above tide, occupies a cen- 
tral position between the Canada line on the north, 
and Mohawk river on the south— the Cbamplain 
▼aUey on the east, and Lake Ontario on the weat. 
It ooveis an area of 8000 square miles, equal to the 
whole of Massachusetts and a oomer of Rhode Island. 
The Adirondao mountains are the crowning snmmita 
of the great uplift, and Tahawns or Maroy, the 
monaroh of the whole, his brow of rock just on the 
boundary of Eternal Frost Tou enter this savage 
RHrion by Lake Cbamplain to Westport or Keee- 
vule— or ftom the south more readily by Caldwell to 
Gtefaroon Lake and Poitersville, thence to Long Lake 
(Metipaheo)^ or the Iron Worict— or, lastly, from 
Swatoga, by the way of the Saoaadaga and Ijake 
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Pleaiant to Raqnet lake. In this uninhabited terri- 
torv are a hondred lakes of from one to twenty miles 
in length — some reposing in the perpetual shade of 
interlocking moantains, others nasning like silver 
mirrors in quiet valleys ; and all of them alive with 
the finest fiith. Streams unnumbered leap from the 
rocky flanks of lofty heights, and dash off ocean ward 
beneath the foliage of a primeval forest. In these 
the speckled trout dart in shoals, and bound to the 
surface toward evening, as if in a perfect frolic. 
Through the mountain gorges stray tlie sullen bear 
and tawny moose, while the beautiful deer feeds 
along the margin of the solitary waters, and the pan- 
ther screams in the tangled thicket. From Tahawns 
and Whiteface yon can sweep a circle of 500 miles 
in circumference, and all an ocean of mountains, 
holding in their embrace nearly thirty visible lakes." 

8TAIIZA ZIV. 

Jlnd mueh he told of Metai Iotb^ 
Of WahtiMta we etui enehanterSf &c. 

AtooNQUiN Mythology is rich in its native ia- 
terpreten. Soroerr, as practised bv the Metai, Wa- 
beno, or Jossakeea of our aborigines, keeps them in 
many tribes, more or less in bondage to a class of men 
who seem to officiate as conjurers, priests, and sooth- 
sayers. Our Indians, although worshinping one Great 
Spirit, believe in the existence of a ram'*..ar spirit or 
Saiuav in all things — (Lafitau, James, dchoolcraft) — 
and in their lodge lore we have an interminable cal- 
endar of demi-gods and minor divinities, who keep 
the woods from being lonely (see Discourse on Indian 
Mythology, CoU. N. Y . Hist. Soc.). Of these divi- 

) c 
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nHi«i, Nabozhoo, Manabozhoo or Nanabnshe, (f<>r 
all theM names apply to the same m^'tholofpcai ner- 
sonag«,) and Fa-packwis are the favorites among tn^dr 
story tdlers. The Writer has eiven the principal I^h- 
gend of the former in his " Wild Scenes of the Forest 
and Prairie" (Bentley, London, 1838). It is more 
carious than poetic. 

With regard to Pa-puck Wis, the red elf who fignras 
in many a pleasant tale preserved in Schoolcraft** 
valnahle **Algic Researches** — he is always repre- 
sented as very small, and as fieqaently being invisi- 
ble; vanishing and reappearing to those wnom be 
visits with his pranks. It is as the leader of the 
PucKWUBJKKS, however, that this godikin ia moat 
entitled to consideration. These elvish beings are 
described as inhabiting and loving rocky heights, 
caves, crevices, br rural and romantic points of land, 
upon the lakes, bays, and rivers, particularly if they 
be crowned with pine trees. They are depicted in 
the oral legends of the Algonqnins, as flitting among 
thickets, or running, with a whoop, up the sides of 
mountains and over plains. The following explana- 
tion, by our most distinguished Algonquin scholar, 
of the etymology of the term, may interest the philo- 
logical reader. 

" The term puck, as heard in Pnckwndj. is found 
in a number of compound phrases in the Odjibtwa 
dialect of the Alsonquins. It assumes an adjective, 
a verbal, or a substantive form, acconling to the ad- 
juncts which either precede or follow it, for the vo- 
cabulary of the laniruage, although founded on roots, 
which are generally monosyllables, is exoeedinglv 
compound in its structure. Thus, if the term puek 
be thrust in between the particles pa and ewa, it 
means a grasshopper ; if between pa and noiss, it is 
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the name of a mythological personage, who, in the 
lodge legends of the Algonqmas, is a roving, jnmp- 
ing, dancing, adventure-hnnting character ; a kind 
<i\ harum-scarum or merry-anarew, who performa 
«II sorti of feats and pranks. If followed by the ver- 
bal particle eta, it means to strike, to beat, to belabor. 
If put between the vowel a and wa, it denotes a nod- 
ding flag or * cat-tail.' Jf followed by the snbstan'ive 
term emik^ it denotes a rampant beaver. Prefixed to 
the particle voudj, the result is an adjective phrase 
meaning wild, roving, unfixed, changing. inm«e 
is the diroiniAive form of the temi for wmh^ The most 
common interpretation of the word Puck-vmdj'ininee 
is ' the little wild man of the woods that vanuhes.* " 
— Rxtract of a letter to the avihor, from H. R. 
Schoolcraft, Esq., Dee. 2, 1844. 

With recnrd to ''the Path of Spirits," and other 
matters renting to disembodied souls in the subse- 
quent stanza, that excellent Indian authority, Dr. 
Edwin James, formerly of the army, ^ves us an 
Algonquin term for the milky way, which term he 
translates " the path of ghosts." The early French 
writers also set down the name of the galaxy in Iro- 

?uois na Ennoniawa, or " the path of souls. ^* "An 
ndian (says James) of whom 1 made some inquiries 
respecting a friend of his that bad recently died, re- 
plied to me in a very earnest nuinner, * kunkotow 
naiponit ota^huk^ at no time will die his shadow.* 

The same writer, when on duty at Prairie Dn 
Chien, heard some Indians reproving one of their 
tribe, who had been ill, for what they considered im- 
prudent exertion and exposure during his recovery, 
telling him that '* his shadow was not yet weU set- 
tled.'' Among the Chippewas, a covenns of cedar 
bark is put over the top or the gvav« to shea the rain. 
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This if roof-shaped, and the whole itractare looks 
slightly like a hoase in miniature. It hai^able-enib, 
and throngh one of these, at the head or the fprave, 
a hole is cnt. Mr. Schoolcraft once asked a Chippe- 
wa why this was done. " To allow the goal to pass 
ont and in," said the Indian. " I thought (said Mr. 
S.) that yon believed that the sonl went np from the 
body, at the time of death, to a land of happiness! 
How, then, can it remain in the body?" '*Theie 
are two souls," answered the Indian philosopher. 
"How can that be?" "It is easily explained." 
continued the Chippewa. "Yon know that in 
dreams we pass over wide countries, and aee htlb, 
and lakes, and mountains, and many scenes which 
pass before our eyes and affect us ; yet, at the same 
time, our bodies do not stir, and there is a aonl left 
with the body — else it would be dead I So yon per- 
ceive it must be another soul that accompanies as!" 
— Oneota. Lafitan I think has several authorities to 
show that this belief was shared by the Iroquois ; and 
Le Pere de BreboDuf, writing nearly 200 years aco, 
tells that, having askeid an old Huron why they caltod 
bodies which had been long dead by tne name of 
E-kenn (a plural word signifying souls), was an- 
swered that they believed all men to possess two 
souls, both divisible and material, yet both rational. 
That one separates itself from the body at death, yet 
remains in the cemetery until " the feast of the dead," 
when it was changed mto a turtle-dove, or a» is more 
commonly believed, went directly to the place of 
spirits. The other sonl is as it were attached to the 
body, and still possesses the corpse, remaining always 
in tne grave, unless some one should reproduce it as 
an infant ; and the proof of this last metamorphosis 
is fonnd in the extraordinary resemblance which ex- 

► 
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Uts often between yonng persons and those who have 
lon^ been dead. The catalogue of onr aboriginal 
metamorphosis seems to be inexhanstible. (See 
Schoolcraft's writings, passim.) One of the most 
beantifttl is that of Ojeeg, ** the Summer Maker," 
who sprang from the top of a mountain against the 
sky, and after malting a hole large enough to let the 
warm aire of summer rush th rough, fur the benefit 
of his friends below, was himself changed into a 
constellation. More touching, however, are the trans- 
formations which follow death caused by the religious 
fast which public opinion compels the young warrior 
to keep when he first oomes of age. This fast is 
often maintained by the pious aspirant who is unfa- 
vored with any visitation either from this world or 
the other, until death closes the torture he endures 
without complaining ; and many a fragile youth thus 
perishing from inanition, in this trebte trial of his 
firmness, his faith, and his fancy, has passed away, 
less eraoefully than Opee-chee ; that gentle and fam- 
ished boy whom his Manito changed into a robin, as 
he sank rtxhausted when he had just half-covered his 
bosom with the red war paint. — Oilman's " Life on 
the lAikta," 1837. 

With regard to the worship of onr aborigines, 
whether the Maniton of the Algonquin, the Neo, 
Owaneo or Hawaneyu of the Iroquois, or tlie Wacon- 
dah of the Prairie tribes be its object, their priests 
soem to have little agency in ministering at the In- 
dian's adoration of Ixte Great Spirit. 'There are no 
witnesses save from the invisible world of his lonely 
act of forest worship, and his piety is the spontane- 
ous, and as we might say, the involuntary tribute of 
his feelings (James). The recognition of the Sun as 
at once the Emblem and the Eye of the Eternal, 
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ofban dwelt apon by early Canadian travellera among 
our noithern tribes (Lafitan), is bat seldom allnded to 
by modern observers, but tbe traditionary belief is 
stiJl traceable in the nsage of each picas smoker of- 
fering the first incense uf his calnmet to the Sun. 
whence it was originally lighted (Picard). Tobacon, 
which those not reclaimed from heathen nsages still 
insist is the choicest offering a devoat Indian can 
make, either to the great Father of all or to his own 
special tutelary divinity — is believed in its human use 
to indnce chastity and sober all the sensual appetites, 
and by thns parifying the soul to prepare it for visions 
of the spiritnal world, and at the same time imfiel 
the seer to coinmunicate with those around him (La- 
fitan). Yet oiflen will the houter in his tribulation 
part with the last morsel of this specific fur spirituality 
in himself in order to propitiate sume testy spirit 
amon^ the Manitoag, that dolls his flint or damps 
his priming, or blows his canoe upon some rough 
heaaland he is trying to doable in the tempest (School- 
crafl;. 

Among tbe Algonqnins, Kitcbi Manitou is tbe 
ereat ^ood Spirit of all, while Machineto (or 
Matchi Manito) represents the opposing Evil Spirit 
(James). Among tbe Iroqudis we have Neo and 
Klukkolux, corresponding in character with tho9<e 
divinities (Schoolcra(\). But we find no tradition 
nor doctrine showing that the Fiend can torment tlie 
Red Man's spirit in another world. He pa«sc« 
through many trials on his way to paradi$e, but his 
only durable punishment is that of transformation 
into an inferior animal. Before the newly departed 
shadow can reach those blessed islands, amid wbioh 
lie embowered the villages of the dead, many obsta- 
cles are to be encountered, and many difllcalties 
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overcome. The disembodied shades most cross a 
river, loo deep and rapid to be forded, in a stone ca- 
noe ; they mnst next traverse a bottomless chasm, 
bridi^ed only bv an enormoas snake, on whose slimy 
back they walk ; and finally pass over a still more 
boisterous torrent than the preceding, npon a single 
tottering log, which spans the roaring gnlf below. 
This log is constantly vibrating npwaras and down- 
wards, with such violence, that many, alike children 
and adults, are precipitated into the gnlf, when 
they are changed into fish and tnrtfes, and other cold- 
blooded animals (Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc.). 

There are many traditions of once departed spirits 
having repassed this perilous bridge and come back 
to earth. Dr. James has collecteid several legends 
of this kind ; and in Picard's Ceremonies Relifieuses 
is preserved an account nearly identical with Uie fol- 
lowing story of an Iroquois Orpheus :— 

Driven almost to despair by the death of his sister, 
Sayadyio resolved to seek her in the world of spirits. 
His ionmey, long and painful, might have proved 
bootless thronghout, if he had not met with an aged 
man, who enoonrafed his search, and at the same 
time gave him an empty calabash, in which he mi^t 
enclose the soul of his sister, should he succeed in 
finding it. The same accommodating old gentleman 
likewise promised Sayadyio that he wonld give him 
also the maiden's brains, which he had in h& posses- 
sion, he being the appointed keeper of that portion 
of the dead. The vonn^ man arrived at last in the 

Elace of souls. Tne spirits were astonished to see 
im, and eafferly fled his presence. Tharonhiawaeou, 
the master of the ceremonies in phantom good society, 
received him well, however, and became instantly 
his friend. At the moment of .Sayadyio's arrival, 
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the aonls wera all gathered for a dance, according to 
their cattom at that hoar. He reoog^tsed his mter 
floatinf throngh the phantom corps de ballet, and 
roshed to embrace her, bntshe vanished like a dream 
of the night. Tharonhiawaeoa, however, kindly 
fnmikhed our adventurer with a mystical rattle of 
strange musical power ; and when the sound of the 
spirit-dmm, which marks the time for the choral 
dianoe of those blessed shades, had summoned them 
back to their places, and the Indian flute poured the 
enchanting notes that lift them along, upon a tide 
of melody, the magic rattle of Sayadyio, a stronger 
" medicine" than either, charmed the soul of the 
Indian maiden within the reach of her brother. 
C^uick as light, Sayadyio dipped up the entranced 
spirit, and shut it securely in nis calabash ; then, de- 
spite the entreaties and artifices of the captive soul, 
who only thought of being delivered from her present 
prison, this Iroquois Orpnens made the best of his 
way back to earth, and arrived in safety with his 

Erecious charge in his native village. His own and 
is sister's friends were now called together, and the 
bod^ of the damsel was disinterred, and prepared to 
receive the soul which should re- animate it. Every 
thing was ready to complete the resurrection, when 
the impatience of-one of the female attendants utterly 
foUed the suooeas of the attempt. Some red sister of 
Eve who was among the lookers on, could not restrain 
her curiosity. She had loved the deceased maiden, 
and she must needs peep into the calabash to see how 
the soul looked divested of all drapery. Whereon, 
precisely as Eros of old spread his pinions and flew 
from pryinff Psyche, so the soul took wins on tho 
instant, and fled from prying love. As the flying 
shade casts no shadow in its movements tjirough our 
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atmosphere, Sayadyio oonJd not trace it even for a 
moment in its flight, and abandoning aJI pnnait, he 
was obliged to sit down disconsolate, with the con- 
viction that he had derived no other benefit from his 
jonmey, than that of having been in the place of 
sonls, and having it in his power to relate certain 
tme things which would not fail of reaching pos- 
terity. 

STANZA zn. 

Of portages and lakes whose name 
As uttered in kis native speech^ 
If memory eovld have hoarded each 
A portage-laior 'tioere to carry. 

It is very diflScalt, even with the aid of the strag- 
gling Indians, who still hannt the wilderness around 
the sources of the Hudson, to recover the aboriginal 
Terminology. The Hurons, the Adirondacs, the 
Otawas, and Iroquois, had probably there, for centu- 
ries, their common hunting ground ; and the geograph- 
ical names, therefore, often traceable to at least four 
diflerent languages, are necessarily much confused ; 
while, from occasional similarity of physical feature 
in lake and mountain, none but our habitual dwelien 
in these solitudes could properlv identify the Indian 
terms with the localities to which they refer. Still, 
the explanation of those which occur in the succeed- 
ing stanzas may, perhaps, interest the idle tourist who 
wanders to the wild region described in the text: 
Reuna (or A-rey-una) , Green-rocks. Paskungemah, 
better known, perhaps, as Tupper's Lake. Onegoray 
" wampum strewn,'' equivalent to the Seneca Tnnes- 
sa-sah, ** a place of pebbles." Towarloondak 
(Mohawk), " Hill of Storms ;" supposed to be the 
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*'Dead- 

orSky- 
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**lfoutEuDOK"ortlMGflologinlSwv«7. Om- 
hmidi (Mohawk), " The ^\% £70." from a mnlar 
white toot near the mmmH. It ■ Bamed " Bfonnt 
Sewaid " in the Geokteica] Sorraj. Owttmoariak 
(Mohawk), "Scalp MountaiB." JMamego, " HUl 
of the Wind SpiriL" Wakmartemie, ' 
as " White Face Monataia.''^ Tnekawle, 

Cnd." TionOie (Mohawk). " The Sky, 
" KvrUonak, *' Place of the Deailli Bong, 
CaMermvHta, " Torrant io the Woods." TaMatmu 
meaaa literally, *' He splits the Sky:" it is eaUed 
" Mooat Marey" in the Geoktical Survey. Metauk, 
" The Enchanted Wood," evidently from Mettu and 
Awnk. Sandamma^ a mountain near Lake Hen- 
deison. Owiendamquat a cascade, like " A Hasfinf 
Spear." T\ommii£atto, a douUe voice. 

■TARZAXm. 

Tet, Ihca-pah-co / Uurngk tkg name 
Hat never /owed in pod'e numbers. 

" Inea-pah-oo," (an^iee, Lindenmere) Is so called 
1^ the Indians from its forests of Bass-wood, or 
American Linden. . It is better known, perhaps, by 
the insi|Md name of " Long Lake ;" and is one or 
that chain of monntain lakes which, thongh closely 
interlacing with the sources of the Hudson, discharge 
themselves through Racket river into the St. Law 
rence. They lie on the borders of Essex, in Hamilton 
county, New- York. Inca-pab-co, where the scene 
of our story is chiefly laid, ii about eighteen miles in 
length ; but though a noble lake, it is, perhaps^ not 
so picturesque in character as some of those referred 
to in the previous note. The finest of all, perhaps. 
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KiUoquore (Mohawk), rayed^ like the mm, is some- 
times called *' Ragged Lake." 

STANZA ZZVX. 

" . . . . that gorgets quaking tknmtf 

Reft by Otneyark's giojU^bandf 

Where splintert of tf^mouMtain tMUtf 
Though lashed by cable rootSy aghagty 

Toppling, amid their ruin, stand?* 

The Giant's Pass, near Lake Henderson, is one of 
the finest soenes of the Adirondac monntauis, if not 
one of the most extraordinary npon the continent. 
The writer has attempted a description of it in his 
" Wild Scenes of the Forest and nrairie," where a 
particalar version of the Iroqnois legend of Otnevarh, 
or the band of SUmish CHants, u also given. These 
fabled monsters were walking qnarries of flint, in the 
shape of men, who oonld stride thronch your com- 
mon ffranite as if it were cheese. They certainly 
dashed the cracs to the right and left after a most eX' 
traordinary fashion in that colossal " Notch " near 
the Adirondac Iron Works. See the testimony of 
Ousiek, an Indian, about these ancient folk, in 
Schoolcraft's " Notes on the Iroquois.'* 



PAAT n. — STANZA X. 

Bright MUkak, doe-eyed forest girl I 

Nnlkab, or " Noolka," means " doe-«yed," in one 
of onr Indian dialects. 
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■TAHZA. Tin. 

Tl« Red BMT* nest above it tnmmg ; 
There often the Ma-ma-ttoa eung; 
And Montng-gwuna^s quills of gold 
Through leaees like flickering sunshine told. 

The Red Bird, Bahlpiore Oriole, or "haaginf bird," 
as he ii often called, from the mode of bnilding his 
nest, is very brief in his visits to this mountain region. 
The Ma-ma-twa, or Cat-bird, the finest of onr north- 
em songsters, save the Bob-o-linknm, exercises his 
mocking freakishness there upon sounds which he 
can rarely find to imitate in the woods elsewhere ; 
and this mar make him linger longer with the short 
summer. But the Moning-gwnna, " High-Hold," 
** Golden Winged Woodpeclier," and " FUcker," 
as he is severally called, seems to make this bis favor- 
ite region ; and wherever there is an opening in the 
forest, his rich oranse-oolored wing will be seen play- 
ing, like bright-hned flowers, around some old gray 
stnmo. 

•TANZA xxn. 

TV VMinder thus where*er he ntof, 
Of tooman and of man the scorn. 

In some tribes, when the penalty of death is thos 
changed for that of degradation, the criminal who so 
regains his forfeited life is considered as unsexed. He 
then becomes the menial slave of the fint person who 
chooses to take possession of him, and is obliged to 
submit to tasks of exposure the most toilsome, and 
domestic offices the most humiliating ; his master or 
owner (or husband^ as he is whimsically called,) be- 
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ing permitted to exercise every ipeciee of tyiannical 
craehy upon him, provided he shed not the blood of 
the poor wretch who is thas subjected to his caprices. 
See Tanner's Narrative : see also " The Equawish,*' 
in " Lift o* the Lakes,** by the anther of "i>- 
gtmds of a Log GoMii." 
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